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CRISIS ON THE LAND IN KWANGTUNG 


In Kwangtung Province, four million mow of 
land were taken from the landlords and distributed 
among 4,800,000 landless peasants—that is, rough- 
ly one mow per person: hardly enough to grow 
vegetables. Two other complications which make 
the test of land reform more severe there than in 
any other part of China are the presence of millions 
of relatives of overseas Chinese and the smallness 
of the holdings generally, apart from the new 
redistribution under the land reforms. , 


: ‘ Remarkable admissions have just been made | 
| officially: about the serious crisis that has now 


developed on the land in the province. The Inves- 


Land , Reform 
Committee has gone into the whole question and 


} admits that the farming people are ‘‘ideologically 


confused.” The questions of hire of labour and 


borrowing and lending relationships have not been 


clarified. If they lend money for interest, they 
fear accusations of exploitation. If they do not 
collect interest, they see no point in lending money. 
Peasants when they do borrow go to other villages 
for their loans and the interest they pay is kept 
secret. Most people are reluctant to disclose the 
credit relationships they have entered into. There 
is a common tendency of fearing to show any. sign 


do not like these to be known. Owing to compul- 
sory or semi-compulsory organisation of mutual- 
aid farming groups, many of the masses hold that 
“hereafter they will all eat out of the same pot of 
rice: there will be no poverty and no wealth, and 
After re-examination of land 
reform, some middle peasants have had misgivings 
that their status might be “elevated” to that of 
landiords. . Consequently their production mood 
has. not been high. They say: ‘‘Be content as 
long as you have enough to eat, and eat as much as 


of wealth. Those who have overseas remittances 


you have got.” This state of affairs, says the 
Party investigators, shows that productive relations 
in the villages after land reforms are not yet stable, 


and it is a problem that demands attention and 


solution. 


There are more striking admissions still. The : 


productive activities shown by the peasants after 


land reform are ‘‘founded upon the system of: 


_ private ownership of land and property by the 


peasants. It is only when the peasants realise 
clearly that land and other properties are com- 
pletely owned by them and are at their disposal, 
that they settle down. It is only then that they 


will be willing to till their land carefully, to apply 
more fertilisers, to improve the soil, to practise 
economy and increase production, etc. It is only 
then that they will fully exploit the latent poten- 
tialities of land, join mutual-aid groups with a 
desire to further increase their output of food ae 
their income, and consider equitable exchange of 
labour and common benefit among mutual aid 
group members and other problems that are bene- 
ficial to production.” 


In this light, it is ~ pointed out, to protect 
private property and to define the rights of land 
after land reform will play a significant part in 
promoting the peasants’ activity for production. 
‘To deal a blow at the system of private owner- 
ship of property by the peasants, is to upset the 
peasants’ enthusiasm for production and to rule 


out the possibility of increasing production.” 


We have yet to hear what the Party doctrinaires 
high up in the Forbidden City have to say about 
such ideas, but these investigators seem much 
fonder of facts than of fantasies, an their clear 
thinking is salutary. 
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The people, it is admitted, have no clear under- 
standing of their rights to the use of land after 
land reforms. (Perhaps they fear that the land- | 
lord may come. back after all). Some of them 
hold that paying the Grain Tax is like paying 
rentals to the Government. They don’t know whe- 
ther they are free to buy or sell their land. Some 
have asked whether after re-distribution, when one 
member of a family died, the Government would 
after a period of time take away his quota of land 
from the family for redistribution. The peasants 
have misgivings also about leasing land. They 
fear being accused of exploitation. They hesitate - 
to hire labour for the same reason. 


The members of the Investigation Committee 
suggest what is tantamount to a New Economic 
Policy on the land, like Lenin’s N.E.P. which saved 
Russia from chaos in the early days of the 
revolution. Broad publicity, they urge, should be 
given to the ten major policies of agricultural pro- 
duction, and the peasants be relieved of all their 
| misgivings about production, rights to land, buy- 
ing and selling, leasing and mortgaging land, and 
freedom to hire labour to lend or’ borrow 
money. 


The burden of the Agricultural Tax is another 
vexed issue. Peasants complain that the officials 
raise the annual production norm every year, first 
from 350 to 400 catties per mow and then to 500 
catties higher every year. Some fear that the 
higher the production the greater the increase in 
the tax. Some actually said that the Government . 
had appealed for greater production only because - 
it wanted to increase the agricultural levies. 


The opposition among the peasants was such 
that some of the cadres became reluctant even to. 
compile records for the agricultural tax or to work. 
out accounts. This situation “reflects various de- 
grees of dissatisfaction and restlessness on the 
part of the peasants vis-a-vis the question of the 
agricultural tax.” In villages where norms have 
not been fixed the peasants are disinclined to in- 
crease production because of the fear that the 
norms would then be higher, and in villages where 
the norms have been fixed, the peasants are dis- 
sident and complain that the norms are too high 
and unreasonable. 


“The question of the hivtbeatbcieas tax is a com- 
paratively concrete problem in public-private relation- 
ship and must be carefully and rationally solved. In 
the past the tax was directly borne by the landlords, © 
rich peasants and part of the middle peasants. After 
land reform the main burden of the tax has been 
shouldered by the peasants, and the question of public- 
private relationship has thus become more conspicuous.” 


It is contended that the production norm 
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ag tendency: towards one extreme or the other; to 


this must be added propaganda and°: education. 
Representatives of peasants must. be called to 
meetings at which their. minds will be reorientated 
on this score.” | 


All this counsel of reason is sensible mie 
in the purely limited local consideration, but it 
has to. bear relation, like everything else, to the 
two great facts of the continued conflict in Korea 
and the vast demands for the national construction 
plan, which do not permit liberalisation of land 
policy but rather force even more strenuous and. 
unacceptable conditions upon the peasants. — 


At the same time it is generally argued that 
the peasants’ income has risen, and that in some 
instances it has risen even higher than the 33% 


higher productivity. But the ‘‘Scissors” effect be- 


tween prices of agricultural and industrial goods 
has. broadened considerably in comparison with 
pre-Communist days. Industrial products essential 
to peasant life appear to have more than doubled 
in price, and this no doubt counteracts the peasants’ 


-inereased incomes to a considerable extent. The 


lack of markets for secondary rural products is 
another factor accounting for the peasants’ dis- 
content and low purchasing power. 


They complain that industrial crops have | 


dropped in price, and that there is no profit in 
growing, for instance, sugar-cane and peanuts. 


- Moreover taxes have to be paid before the sugar is 


should be fixed at a rational level, and the scale 


of the tax fixed. ‘“To assess the land and produce, 
to fix the burden of taxation, and to allow reduc- 
tions or exemption in accordance with natural 
calamities—if these three things are properly car- 
ried out, no great problems will be left. The 
norms must be reasonable, they must not show 


sold and the profit on sugar-cane is one picul of 
grain per mow. Soya-bean and sesame seeds are 
both low in price and unmarketable. The price of 


‘sugar-cane in many areas is in fact higher than 
it was but lack of markets drove it down, and the | 


profit is less. In Chungshan hsien border areas 


the peasants used to ship their produce to Macao, — 


especially melons and vegetables. Now such ship- 
ments have been stopped, vegetable prices are low. 
markets are restricted and the peasants are full of 
complaints. They said, “The land allotted to us is 
small in size, and there are no buyers for our 
melons and vegetables. What is the point of in- 
creasing production?” In many villages it has be- 
come difficult to sell pigs, and in the border areas 
the peasants blame the Government for not letting 
the pigs be sent to Macao, where they would fetch 
good prices, and taking from them half the prices 
of the pigs instead. Rural handicraft industry of 
a feudal character, such as manufacturing paper 


_Janterns and firecrackers, and hand-weaving, have 


declined owing to ‘‘economic reorganizations.” 
Income from secondary rural occupations has 
dropped and is another factor 
content. 


Price ratios between industry and agricultural 


products are essentially a question of the prices 


which peasants have to pay for their necessities. 
They complain that fertilisers, which used to cost 
an equivalent of 118 catties of grain per picul be- 
fore the Communists, now cost 262 catties of grain. 
Cakes of sesame husks used to cost 118 and now 


a popular dis- 
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cost 150 catties. 
and farming tools are much too expensive. A 


plough used to cost 18 catties of grain and now 
it costs 40 catties. 


- cloth; now it fetches only two suits. 
gene, edible oil, salt fish, and tobacco have all 


price of industrial 
high. There is little possibility of readjustment 
of industrial prices owing to the plan of industrial 
construction. 
- developed, its output increased, and costs reduced, 
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Beancakes have gone up in price 


One picul of grain could be 
converted in the old days into four suits of coarse 


-Salt, kero- 


become much more expensive than before. 
The market for industrial crops is indeed a 


national problem. The acreage given to industrial 
—erops should be reduced in favour of food produc- 
tion, while in the case of sugar-cane the objective 


should be to get higher production at lower costs. 
Owing to the restricted industry in China, the 
products is comparatively 


‘‘It is only when industry has been 


that price differences between industrial and agri- 
cultural products can be reduced.” The question 
of fertilisers should be solved mainly by the pea- 
sants. themselves through manure. 


The officials then turn to make their own 
complaints. They say that many peasants are 
spending far more money to improve their liveli- 


hood than on production since land reform. One. 
_ peasant in Chungshan hsien, for example, sold a — 
pig and with the. proceeds fitted out all five mem- 


bers of his family with new suits, and wasteful 
habits continue at marriage and other festivals. 
‘‘A man spends a minimum of half a million yuan 


(between 800/900 catties of grain) when he gets 
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married and even as much as two to three million. 
It is essential to advocate austerity, and the official 
cadres should first of all clear their own minds 
on the principle of increasing production and 
practising austerity. Only then would it be pos- 
sible to foster a good atmosphere. 


“In the final analysis,” says 
Committee, “all the problems mentioned require 
stronger leadership over rural work. The task of 
educating the peasants, organizing them, and consoli- 
dating the worker-peasant alliance after land reform 
is a long and serious one. It requires full attention 
from leading organs at various levels.”’ 


Meanwhile, the South China Sub-Bureau of 
the Communist Party issued an order on March 5 
calling on all cadres engaged in land reform to 
work hard and consummate the reforms, so as to 
bring them to a basic conclusion before the spring — 
ploughing this year. “The coming month is bound 
to be a period of decisive importance,” says the 
directive, “for winning eventual victory in the 
campaign.” It complains that many cadres are 
running away from the job just when they are 
needed for redoubled effort and are going back 
to the cities, the various Party organs and the 
army units. They are looking for other work, 
and have become impatient, lax, and frivolous, 
and ‘‘this is the greatest danger to the campaign 
at present.” It is~stressed that the matter is now 
a test of the individual official’s loyalty to the 
people. They must stay on the job and see it 
through, ‘‘otherwise they are irresponsible to the 


the Investigating 


revolutionary cause and are entirely erroneous.” 


EVILS OF COMMUNIST BUREAUCRATISM 


Following the denunciation of the evils of 
bureaucratism by Mao Tse-tung before the National 
Committee of the P.P.C.C., publicity was given to 
a report made before the same Committee by the 
Party theoretician An Tzu-wen, who repeats the 
call for a nation-wide struggle against the short- 
comings of the officials, especially bureaucratism, 


commandism, and violations of law and discipline. 


He revealed that the “three-anti’” movement 


against evils in officialdom a year ago in which 


3,800,000 participated uncovered more than 105,000 
cases of corruption involving sums exceeding ten 
million yuan each. Many others guilty of less 
serious cases were exposed and ‘‘educated.” The 
three-anti movement had to be stopped at the chu 
level because it led to many deviations and affected 
rural production. In some areas the movement 
was launched = spontaneously in February and 
March last year, and this led to “‘great confusion” 
in these areas, causing unrest among the masses 
and nearly bringing all work to a full stop. ‘‘Ac- 


cordingly we had resolutely to stop the movement 


in} the rural areas.” It is not too much to say that 
if it had not been so peremptorily stopped there 
would have been nothing short of a national crisis 


in agricultural production, because the local offi- 
cials had taken over all the indispensable functions 
of the landlords and middlemen, including the 


supply of seeds, fertiliser, and loans to the farmers, 


without which they could not have functioned. 

A purge has since been going on among the 
party personnel in the rural areas, but it was 
limited to about 10% of the branches reorganised, 
which was in turn only a small proportion of the 
180,000 rural branches. The whole process of re- 
organization will not be completed until the spring 
of 1954. 

Though the problems of waste and corruption 
do exist in the rural areas among Party members, 
the danger had been very greatly reduced by uni- 
fied control of finances. The most serious problem 
in these areas is bureaucratism, commandism and 
violations of law and party discipline, and on 
these problems special stress would be laid in re- 


organization. ‘Offenders must be eliminated and 


where necessary punished. Various kinds of crime 
and malpractice must also be guarded against and 


‘remedied. 


Basically the Party works in the rural areas 
on explanations to, and persuasion of, the masses. 


] 
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But cadres guilty of commandism have practically 
looked upon every task as a mission which is to be 
allotted to the people; and after the allocation of 
various tasks, “all kinds of harsh and _ brutal 
methods are employed to force the people into 
fulfilling them. These elements not only employ 
the method of forced commanding in the collecting 
of grain levies and the mobilization of civilian 
labour, but also use the same mistaken methods in 
_ the carrying out of such tasks as agricultural pro- 
duction and health campaigns.” 


As an example, An Tzu-wen cited the drilling 
of wells to prevent drought in the Shantung areas 
of Taian, Kiaochow, and Wentang. The rural 
officials allotted tasks to the masses on the basis 
of households, proceeded to mark the land of the 
masses with circles, and forced the masses to work 
on the drilling of wells in accordance with . the 
circles drawn. Some even posted- militia men: in 
the villages and the inhabitants were concentrated 
and forced to work. Market towns in some cases 
were suddenly blockaded and people attending the 
markets detained and forced to work on the wells. 
The wells thus drilled were generally unusable. 
In Chucheng hsien more than 20,000 wells were 
drilled. Most of them were unusable and actually 
less than 300 were used. 


In Szeshui and other areas, improved areas 
were only distributed among the peasants after the 
cotton had been planted, and the peasants were 
ordered to uproot these plants, those refusing to 
do so being bound and beaten by the chiefs of the 
hsiang. In Tsangshan hsien the cotton plants were 
bearing fruits and were about to be harvested when 
the masses were forced to uproot them over nearly 
500 mow of land. Such incidents were not restrict- 
ed to Shantung but were reported from many other 
areas, including Hopei and Jehol. In the Tientsin 
district 70,000 wells were drilled and more than 
half of them were unusable. 


“The elements who violate law and discipline have 
committed even more serious crimes. They scold and 
beat up the masses, indulge in indiscriminate arrests 
and detentions, interfere with freedom of marriage, 
persecute those who would criticise them, wrongly ac- 
cuse good people, and even shelter counter-revolu- 
tionaries, rape women, force people into suicide, and 
kill people. 


“The continued existence of such phenomena 
seriously endangers the interests of the masses, creates 
terrible suffering among them, and greatly undermines 
the ties between Party and Government and_ the 
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people. It is obvious that such a work style is most 

- undesirable and is against the interests of the people. 
It is absolutely incompatible with the interests of the 
people, the interests of the State, and the interests 
of the Chinese Communist Party .... The ‘struggle 
against this evil work style is not only a big issue at 
the moment, but also a big issue for a considerably 
long period to come. ... It will be a big mistake to 

consider the problem to be one which merely affects 
the lower levels, and thus fail to carry: out first an 
investigation of the responsibility of the leadership at 
the higher levels.’’ 


These evils, it was emphasised, are closely 
related to the bureaucratism in the higher level 
leadership organs, where work is frequently con- 
ducted not on the basis of objective factual con- 
ditions but rather on the basis of their own wishful 
thinking. Accordingly they often demand _ that 


‘tasks be carried out which are too numerous and 


too heavy; and the urgency with which these de- 
mands are made lead those at the lower levels to 
work under a state of great tension and haste so 
that a good job cannot be done. They are interest- 
ed only in the employment of cadres, not in their 
education. All the first grade officials from those 
under the Central Committee downward to the 
hsien were held responsible for this. state of 
affairs, and even the posts and telegraphs were 


accused of similar evils, though these expert de- i 


partments of the Government a generation ago 
were held up as a model to all the world for 
efficiency and the spirit of service. 


However, bureaucratism in China has a long 
historical tradition and an extensive economic 
foundation, and cannot be wiped out with a single 
blow. The struggles against the upper and lower 
evils must therefore be combined, and the work 
co-ordinated with the reorganization of the Party, 
the holding of elections, and other tasks. 


The Party Central Committee’s call for a new 
campaign of criticism and self-criticism and the 
General Administrative Council’s decision on giving 
letters of complaint from the public and interviews 
to the public more conscientious attention ‘than 
hitherto was taken up at once by the authorities. 
The new campaign began with an analysis of the 


attitude of the various Party newspapers in the 


major centres. The Provincial Party Committees 


and East China regional Bureau of the Party joined | 


in almost at once. In the latter case General Chen 
Yi repeatedly emphasised the important political 
significance of handling letters from the people and 
receiving public callers. 


RUSSIA AND PEACE 


The expressions of peace by Moscow 
during the past few days, while raising a hope of 
2 better understanding between the locked-up 
citizens of the Soviet Union and the rest of the 
world, cannot yet be accepted at their face value 
however much the Western world would like to 
think so. In fact the assertion that “the closest 


and peaceful 
States of different systems is the desire of the 
Soviet .Government and the Soviet people,” must 
be warily approached. 

These expressions of wishful amity are re- 
miniscent of the same phrase of a number of years 
ago, when would-be participation in Soviet friend- 
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ship was heard on every side. Prudence and cau- 
tion, however, gained the day and when the effort 
by the free democracies to stop the threat of war 
by building up preventive measures was continued, 
the peaceful anticipation ended and once again the 
Soviet Union sank behind its barred doors,: keeping 
touch with the outside world only through the con- 


_stantly opposing Russian voice in the United Na- 


tions. 
The world as a whole is peace minded, and 


nothing would be more welcome than the end of 
suspicion and the necessity of building up defen- 


sive weapons. 


i 


radio coupled with hostile action elsewhere. 


} : In fact the world needs a respite 
from the long drawn out nerve strain of being 


everywhere prepared to ward off an unexpected 


blow. The situation however appears to be rather 
2 renewal of Moscow’s old policy of peace talks ey 
The 


shooting down of the British plane carrying six 
men on regular routine service in Germany; the 
continuation of the Korean conflict which though 
fought by the Chinese is kept going by Russian 


_ supplies, as well as many other incidents which are 
indicative of Russia’s continued and unchanged 


policy, do not give the ring of sincerity which any 
expressed wish for peace now demands. 


Mr. Malenkov has stated that the Soviet never 


had or will have any intention of intervening in 
_.. the internal affairs of the capitalist countries. 
_ this statement could be taken at its full value a 


If 
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sense of freedom and relief would be felt by all; 
but experience has shown that at any moment a 
fresh outbreak of fighting may occur in any part 
of the world; the fighting being done, not by Rus- 
Slan troops, which are kept intact, but by the 
armies of the strangely obedient satellites. Doors 
left unguarded by the democracies may well prove 
as dangerous as they were during Marshal Stalin’s 
regime. Mr. Malenkov’s peaceful declarations 


need proving before they can be accepted as 
sincere. 


Fortunately the peoples of non-communist 
countries have been too seriously threatened by the 
Soviet in the past to accept the overtures now 
made, unless these can be substantiated by action. 
One of the most disarming acts would be, of course, 
the opening of the iron-curtain to ensure direct com- 
munication between the Soviet and other nations. 
At present it is doubtful whether the Moscow radio 
is fully believed when it says ‘‘business co-operation 
and peaceful competition between states with 
different systems is the desire of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and the Soviet people, and it is obvious 
that all peoples want this. Government must take 
into account the will of the peoples and fulfil 
their desire for peace and co-operation.” With 
this in mind the Soviet Union should take the first 
step to this end and show its readiness and will- 
ingness to apply its own avowals to be friends. 
Fair expressions must be followed by right action. 


THE BUDGET OF HONGKONG 


With ever rising revenue the Colony of Hongkong is 
steadily expanding and the citizen—not a legal but a 
euphemistic term, there being no provision to grant citizen- 


ship to local residents—appears increasingly proud of living 
_ here and contributing his share to the progress and moder- 


nisation of Hongkong. There are however misgivings that 
Government is too ambitious and that there is a plan to 
increase revenue by raising the standard rate of the income 
tax and also by introducing some new methods of taxation. 


For the new financial year of 1953/54 the budgetted 
revenue is to amount to $348.6 million and the expenditure 
to $327.7 m. (leaving a revenue balance of $20.9 m. at 
March 81, 1954). These figures are records in the Colony’s 
history. In sterling and US$ respectively the estimated 
revenue should total 21.8 m. and 61 m. and estimated ex- 
penditure 20% m. and 57.4 m. For a place with about 


. 2% m. inhabitants—of which at least half a million refugees 


from China and another half a million unemployed, under- 
employed and marginally employed persons—these budget 
figures are very impressive. | 


Actual revenue and expenditure and estimates for the 
years 1950/51 to 1953/54 are as follows (in millions of 
HK$) 


Actual Actual Estimate Estimate 
1950/51 1951/52 1952/53 1958/54 
Revenue ........ 291.7 308.5 359.2 348.6 
Expenditure .. 251.6 275.8 294.2 827.7 
Surplus ........ 404 32.7 65.0 20.9 


The buoyancy of Hongkong’s public finances has been 
noted for many years; in our issue of Feb. 26, p.277, re- 
ference was again made to it. The revenue balance on 
March 81, 1952 stood at $219.2 m. which amount was con- 
sidered very high at that time. In spite of the pessimistic 
estimates of Government which always had to be revised 
towards the end of a financial year the revenue kept on 
rolling in. With an estimated surplus in respect of the cur- 
rent year of 1952/53 (which should turn out eventually to 
be in excess of the estimate) of $65 m. the revenue balance 
at March 31, 1953 will amount to $284.2 m. 


The question has long been posed what Government 
was proposing to do with the regularly accumulating re- 
venue balances. Sometime ago it was indicated that Govern- 
ment might feel satisfied with a total revenue balance 
approximating one year’s expenditure; but as expenditure 
is rising every year the total surplus cannot catch up with 
it and there appears to be no end to the chase—the annual 
surplus remaining behind the increase in estimated ex- 
penditure in respect of the new financial year. Now Gov- 
ernment has clarified its position with regard to the matter 
of a regularly increasing revenue balance by establishing 
a so-called Revenue Equalisation Fund. is 


This Fund which is actually a reserve has been set up 
for the purpose of meeting any serious shortage of re- 
venue or for meeting unforeseen non-recurrent expenditure. 
The intention however seems to be to reduce the total re- 
venue balance by creating a reserve fund under the above 
rather unusual name. The newly created Fund is to be 


- 
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increased every year until it reaches the level of one year’s 
revenue. In other words, no longer is Government aiming 
at building up a total revenue balance approximating the 
budgetted expenditure of a new financial year but it wishes 
to go far beyond this goal by creating a reserve fund which 
alone is to equal, in due course, the estimated expenditure 
of a new year. The revenue balance will thus be reduced 
by the amount which will be allocated to the new reserve 
fund. 


Furthermore the revenue balance will be reduced by 
allocating from it certain amounts to other funds (Deve- 
lopment and Rehabilitation Loan Sinking Fund). The pro- 
cedure will be as follows:— From a total estimated revenue 
balance of $285 m. as at March 31, 1953, an amount of 
$110 m. will be allocated to the new Revenue Equalisation 
Fund, $10 m, to the Development Fund and $2 m. to the 
Rehabilitation Loan Sinking Fund (the total of this Fund 


then amounting to $11 m. atc total bonds outstanding of 
$46 m.). 


After, these deductions the Colony’s revenue balance 
as at April 1, 1953 should amount to $163 m. Government 
is of the opinion that this balance is more than adequate 
for financing of reserves of food and fuel stocks and for 


petty cash requirements. The estimated revenue balance. 


for the coming financial year will probably be added to the 
various funds of Hongkong and not to the general surplus. 
This at least would appear to be the logical procedure in 
future. 


The Development Fund will amount to a total of $83 
m. on April 1, 1953. The Fund commenced the current 
and now closing fiscal year with $57% m. to which was 


subsequently added $15% m. making a total of $73 m. An 


-amount of $10 m, will be transferred to it by April 1, 
‘this year. The Fund was originally established to finance 
certain development projects and the money came from 
profits of Government trading and financing operations. 
There is now little money to be expected from this source 
as Government commercial operations have largely ceased. 
The Fund therefore will have in future to be supplied from 
general revenue balance as it currently accrues. For the 
next few years the Development Fund will finance the Tai- 
lamchung water supply, $40 m., housing loans, $20 m., a 
sports stadium, $2.3 m., making a total of $62.3 m. In 
1952/53 about $9.2 m. will have been expended, in 1953/54 
about $16.3 m. are to be expended, and the remaining $36.8 
m. in the following years. The Fund is in a position to 
undertake more public works and it is expected that Gov- 
ernment will map out a programme for such works when 
the water supply scheme has approached the final stage. 


The past record of sound public finance, the buoyant 
collections, the large revenue balance and the optimistic 
appraisal of the general economic and political situation in 
the world and the Far East in particular have contributed 
to the formulation and realisation of an ambitious develop- 
ment programme in Hongkong. Total expenditure on major 
public works for the years 1953 to 1958 will be almost $260 
m. and to this very large amount have to be added various 
contributions made by companies and other private or- 
ganisations for the building of schools, hospitals, ete. The 
public works which in many cases have already been started 
will include reclamations, roads, bridges, welfare, schools, 
hospitals, markets, government offices, transportation, etc. 
and the main items of expenditure (in millions of HK$) 
are as follows: ferry piers 18.6, new schools 7.7, hcspitals 
53, abattoir 15, government offices and quarters 26, police 
offices and quarters 20, city hall 16, reclamations 221%, roads 
20. The amount of $258 m. was and is to be expended as 
follows (in millions of HK$): year 1952/53 $28; 1953/54 
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$36; 1954/55 $37; 1955/56 $44; 1956/57 $28; 1957/58 $23; 
making for six years $196 m. to which amount must be 
added $62.3 m. expenditure ex Development Fund. 


That Government has shown by deeds such strong 
confidence in the future of Hongkong has been noted 
everywhere and it did not fail to impress the merchants and 
manufacturers of Hongkong. In spite of the trade reces- 


gion and the restrictions on trade with China there is 


generally much optimism shown which among others has 
found: clear expression in the past and present building 


boom during which the urban areas of the Colony have © 


undergone very considerable changes. 


There are some critics of the high Government spending 
who are anticipating higher taxation in the future. In a 
place so peculiar as Hongkong any increase of income tax 
would be resented by the tax-paying sector of the public, 
An ever larger percentage of revenue accrues from earn- 
ings and profits tax which has now been estimated to total 
for 1952/53 over $110 m. and for 1953/54 over $100 m. If 


the rather ambitious building and other plans of Govern-. 


ment are to be realised in the near future it would appear 
possible that further revenue will be sought; this particular- 
ly in view of the fact that Government have made public 
their view that a reserve, over and beyond the revenue 
balance, was to be built up equal to one year’s-expenditure. 
The Financial Secretary when introducing the budget made 
some significant remarks which are reproduced here: 


But here again it seems the moment to pause and 
consider the situation. Are we to continue to supply 
medical attention and give health advice to anybody 
who cares to go to one of these clinics and get it for 
a maximum charge of $1, a charge which is imposed 
really in order to keep away minor cases of scratches 
or bruises which would otherwise crowd out the more 
serious cases? It almost appears as if we are intro- 


ducing a form of national health service without im- | 


posing on the participants in that service the obligation 
of paying their weekly or monthly contribution to 
maintain it. The answer probably is that the public 
conscience will not tolerate the spectacle of the un- 
fortunate poor queuing up at clinics, and that there 
is an obligation on Government to provide facilities at 
the expense of the general taxpayer. If that is ac- 
cepted, then we shall carry on and provide all these 
facilities, but here again, as with education, I feel it 
is my duty to place the facts on record. These ser- 
vices cost money; they cost a great deal of money; if 
we continue extending them it is certain that the 
taxpayer will have to dip his hands into his pockets 
much more deeply in the course of the next few years. 


The soundness of Hongkong’s finances has often been 
stressed—and noted with envy abroad. Considering the 
high rate of annual expenditure the total public debt of 
the Colony is negligible. It amounts to only $60 m. One 
has often wondered abroad why Hongkong has not any larger 
public debt. The answer is that there is no need for any 
flotation of loans as revenue is more than adequate to pro- 
vide for current and capital expenditure. If however such 
large development projects as water reservoirs, reclama- 
tions, government offices and housing, etc. are being realised 


they should be financed to a large extent from loan funds 
-and not as is being done from current .revenue. 


Posterity 
which is to benefit from the current public investment ought 


to. be called upon to pay for it to some extent. 


The Rehabilitation Loan which is the only important 
one among the Colony’s debts totalled $50 m. and now 


is reduced to about $46 m. The Loan was floated to pro- | 
vide funds for public buildings, educational facilities, rail- © 


way and waterworks improvements, etc. To the Loan of 
$50 m. was added, from current revenue, an amount of 
$86.7 m. making a total of $136.7 m. for financing the pro- 


| 
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jected / public. works. Up to March 31, 1952 over $130 
m. have been spent and the amount of some $3 m, has 
been expended in 1952/53 financial year with a rest of 
$3.7 m. to be spent in 1953/54. 


As expenditure is rising so is the number of our civil 
servants. The cost of administration is high in spite of all 
efforts to cut down on it. In the new fiscal year there will 
be over 22,000 public servants in Hongkong, an increase 
of 817 persons over the current year. That means that 
about 1% of the total estimated population is employed by 
Government. This number is high considering the fact 
that a large proportion of the people living in Hongkong are 
unproductive, recent immigrants and refugees, underemploy- 
ed and ‘floating’ individuals. - 


At the Budget Debate very little criticism of the Esti- 
mates was advanced and there were the usual exchange of 
courtesies and expressions of gratification that all was so 
well in this small place. A real sense of relief was felt 
by the community in recent weeks when the world-wide ten- 
sion appeared to be abating and the fear of the outbreak of 
another war was receding. In such an atmosphere it is 
easier to show optimism and confidence in the future. Our 
Government have done their very best to spark confidence, 
and the Home Government by timely despatch of a large, 
modern defence force -have assured the timid of the firm 
determination of Britain to maintain Hongkong. There 
should be no doubt about the political security of Hongkong 
and consequently this place, within the bounds of prudent 
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economic planning, should attract more attention by local 
residents and by overseas investors. 


Estimated Financial Position 
1953—1954 

$ $ 
219,232,414 


Excess of assets over liabilities 
on 3lst March, 1952 


Revised estimate of 
1952-53 


Revised estimate of 
1952-53 


Estimated surplus 1952-53 


revenue 
359,205,130 


294,193,720 


eee 


65,011,410 


Estimated excess of assets over 
liabilities on 31st March, 
1953 


Estimated revenue 1953-54 
Estimated expenditure 1953-54 


284,243,824 
348,642,700 
327,712,333 


Estimated surplus 1953-54 20,930,367 


Estimated excess of assets over 
liabilities on 31st March, 


1954 305,174,191 


Revenue of Hongkong 


Abstract of actual and estimated revenue for the period 1950 to 1954 


Actual Actual Revised Approved 
Revenue for Revenue for Estimate for Estimate for 
1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 
| $ $ $ $ 
Duties 71,653,473 77,640,725 73,900,000 68,400,000 
Rates 27,253,352 30,074,598 32,877,500 33,878,000 
Internal Revenue 85,552,247 99,894,644 152,350,000 144,100,000 
Licences, Fines, and Forfeitures siiailidint 16,452,752 15,996,996 15,297,600 15,332,600 
Fees of Court or Office 22,064,832 20,251,590 23,925,200 24,937,200 
Water Revenue ; 8,154,718 8,338,958 7,495,400 7,631,400 
Post Office .... 14,546,838 13,435,903 14,609,000 15,121,000 
Kowloon Canton Sethe 10,250,827 5,432,096 5,435,400 5,000,900 
Revenue from Land, Rents, etc, 13,011,654 17,012,794 13,638,500 13,740,900 
Miscellaneous Receipts ‘ 16,482,396 15,122,709 13,774,300 13,478,000 
| 285,423,089 303,201,013 853,302,900 341,620,000 
Land Sales ..... a 5,973,389 4,573,828 © 4,610,000 2,710,000 
Colonial Development and Welfare Grants 331,938 789,407 1,292,230 2,312,700 
Loans from United Kingdom Government — — — 2,000,000 
Total Revenue 291,728,416 308,564,248 359,205,130 348,642,700 
Expenditure of Hongkong 
: Abstract of actual and estimated expenditure for the period 1950 to 1954 
Actual Actual Revised Approved 
Expenditure Expenditure | Estimate Estimate 
1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 
$ $ $ $ 
H.E. the 244,794 236,223 307,175 276,250 
Agriculture, Fisheries, and Forestry De- , 
partment aaa 656,705 2,095,904 2,602,474 1,978,947 
Audit Department ...... 246,046 347,422 471,411 492,170 
Civil Aviation Department ; 971,592 869,105 1,595,422 2,005,060 
Colonial Secretariat and Legislature 1,493,847 1,465,393 2,352,005 


2,259,014 
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Expenditure of Hongkong 


Abstract of actual and estimated expenditure for the period 1950 to 1954 
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Actual Actual _ Revised Approved 
Expenditure Expenditure Estimate Estimate 
1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 
$ $ $ $ 
Ccmmerce and Industry Department ........ 1,086,564 2,266,291 3,359,510 3,619,740 
Cooperatives and Marketing Department 98,997 219,535 335,416 372,952 
A—R.H.K.D.F. Headquarters & Hong 
Kong Regiment. | 572,807 1,129,064 2,013,000 2,680,465 
B—Hong Kong Royal Naval Volun- : 
teer Reserve ............ 304,636 290,800 462,401 554,059 
C—Hong Kong Auxiliary Air Force 107,127 871,814 957,000 788,880 
D—Essential sec a Corps. 151,060 113,991 119,650 201,789 
E—Civil Aid Services — 104,414 273,500 784,292 
F—Registration of Persons ............ 551.507 422,976 308,585 325,657 
G—Miscellaneous Measures — — 29,511,507 22,988,000 
Education Department 4,739,488 6,371,260 9,319,345 10,658,838 
Fire 1,231,284 2,629,822 2,316,924 2,473,874 
Inland Revenue Department . “a 823,841 1,140,487 1,829,556 2,017,017 
Judiciary 717,892 972,944: 1,433,376 1,687,146 
Kowloon Canton Railway ‘ 4,442,260 4,743,188 5,075,900 8,411,888 
Labour Department. ..................... 264,928 384,467  §40,613 643,133 
Legal Department _ 444,655 621,570 §24,657 694,759 
Marine Department 5,177,469 7,746,701 ' 9,015,937 12,601,410 
Medical Department 11,974,333 15,761,891 22,779,276 23,860,262 
Miscellaneous Services 109,873,948 88,576,029 17,051,631 14,810,500 
New Territories, District Administration ‘i 377,269 573,433 834,051 599,427 
7,996,909 8,637,761 9,709,000 11,988,000 
Police Force 14,149,970 20,076,745 29,134,370 33,801,391 
Post Office ...... 6,065,067 7,102,415 8,226,190 8,293,939 
Printing Department. — 133,710 1,529,561 1,689,608 
Prisons Department _............ 3,379,485 4,551,697 5,837,342 6,209,743 
Pubtie Debt nc: 3,908,169 9,010,839 3,785,354 4,004,141 
Public Relations Office | 
A—Publiec Relations Division _........ 134,025 197,877 430,705 451,424 
B—Broadcasting Division _ ................ 318,915 475,171 462,200 646,500 
Public Services Commission 27,746 
Public Works Department _ ...................- 4,377,486 8,114,396 13,674,400 © 17,670,966 
Public Works Recurrent .. 14,692,377 © 14,936,189 20,209,000 18,673,000 
Public Works Non-Recurrent 19,268,718 21,430,043 38,564,000 47,342,500 
Quartering 176,934 186,825 208,911 1,167,661 
Rating and Valuation Department _........ 181,391 209,608 251,700 300,211 
Registrar General’s Department _ ............ 183,998 278,696 “487, 860 480,800 
Royal Observatory 395,868 526,025 — 807,200 946,003 
Sanitary Department and Urban Council | | 
-A—Sanitary Department .................... 7,047,233 9,049,076 11,744,709 13,530,747 
B—Resettlement of Squatters ........ — — 2,495,877 4,764,484 
C—Gardens Division — — — 650,914 
Secretariat for Chinese Affairs 
A—Secretariat for Chinese Affairs .... 77, 02F 187,725 312,050 290,524 
B—Social Welfare Office _................. 2,191,004 2,642,469 3,966,580 2,326,167 
C—District Watch Force 151,128 263,097 261,486 262,557 
Stores Department _.................. 3,192,151 9,784,222 7,345,070 5,235,117 
Subventions _............ 14,254,864 16,713,748 | 16,567,678 25,126,790 
Treasury | 
796,727 1,102,490 1,550,830 1,594,877 
B—Custodian of Property sian 38,937 © 37,732 47,136 45,303 
Statistical Department ...... e 125,827 149,963 — — 
Vegetable Marketing Organization 53,734 — 
Fisheries Department .. 117,954 — — 
Forestry Department 377,646 — 
Gardens Department .. 314,946 — — — 
Supplies and .Distribution Department 804,421 — 
251,264,580 275,152,748 292,926,164 325,399,633 
Colonial Development and Welfare 
Schemes .... 419,941 703,208 1,267,556 . 
251,684,521 275,855,951 294,193,720 327,712,388 
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REVIEW OF TAIWAN’S ECONOMY IN 1952 


Economic conditions in Taiwan continued to improve in 
1952, as progress was made in several aspects of the 
economy. The year witnessed (1) increased production 
both in the agricultural and industrial fields, (2) expanding 
external trade both in exports and imports, (3) improve- 
ment in revenue collections, (4) reduction in the prices of 
imported goods, especially of raw materials, and (5) lower- 
ing of the interest rates. The substantial arrivals of MSA 
procurements throughout the year have greatly strengthened 
the economy by supplying vital and necessary commodities. 

The increased production of all enterprises both private 
and public has necessitated credit expansion. However, the 
phenomenal growth of bank deposits, particularly the pre- 
ferential-interest deposits, has helped to lessen the need 
for the increase of note issue to meet the increasing credit 
demand. Monetary conditions as a whole have not attained 
the ideal stage; for instance, the interest rates, though re- 
duced as compared with 1951, were still rather high in the 
open market, and our regulations and control measures have 
not tended to promote foreign investment. Nevertheless, the 
monetary policy of the Government has, in the last analysis, 
met with continued success in controlling bank credits and 
stabilizing commodity prices, 


Production 


Substantial increases were registered in the output of 
agricultural products during the year. The production of 
rice was 1,570,000 tons, as against 1,510,000 tons in 1951; 
sugar 520,000 tons, as against 370,000 tons in 1951; tea 
12,000 tons, as against 8,500 tons in 1951. Banana and 
oranges also increased substantially. : 

Industrial productions also expanded generally, 
significantly in electricity, fertilizers, cotton textiles and 
coal. The following production statistics have a very con- 
vincing story to tell: 


most 


% of 
Unit 1951 1952 Increase 
Power KW 1,285,104,167 1,420,312,585 10.5 
Chemical- 
Fertilizers M/T 103,430 142,031 39.62 
Coai 1,456,858 2,310,099 39.42 
Salt |. on 274,766 311,714 13.45 
Cotton Cloth 61,800,000 92,000,000 49.00 
Rice M/T 1,434,792 1,570,115 5.74 
Sugar 3 350,761 520,453 48.45 
Tea 1,000 lbs. 10,502 11,900 13.31 
Jute M/T 10,840 20,800 91.88 
Banana 100,008 120,000 19.99 
Fish Catch 90,000 125, 000 38.89 


During the year under review, a number of new power 
plants, fertilizer plants, textile mills, etc. were installed. 
What was more important was the announcement of an 
overall plan for furtherance of industrialization of the 
island of Taiwan, to be implemented as from 1953, namely, 
the Four-Year Plan for Attainment of Economic Indepen- 
dence. 


Under the encouragement of the ickeewnaek 17 fac- 


tories have been granted permission to be moved to Taiwan 
from Hongkong during the year, and one from Japan, all 
-being investments of the overseas Chinese. In addition 
there was one from New York with American capital. They 
are mostly weaving factories of small or moderate ‘ize. 


Commodity Prices 

The general price level showed great steadiness during 
the year. The general wholesale price index for Taipei 
only increased 3% from December 1951 to December 1952. 
The curve of the general index was bending upward in 
the first quarter of the year, then started sloping downward 
for the rest of the year until the last two months when 
it tipped upward again. The general and group indices of 


wholesale prices for Taipei as compiled by the Provincial 
Bureau of Budget, Accounting and Statistics are as follows: 


Metal & 
Fuel & Elec. Building 

1951 General Food Clothing Light Materials Material Mise 

Jan. 538.91 358.57 727.18 531.23 1,000.90 699.33 638.67 

Feb. 553.79 358.94 - 759.04 571.71 1,005.60 726.58 668.53 

Mar 568.24 367.08 749.63 584.37 1,045.51 827.12 669.07 

Apr 575.32 380.59 731.33 518.55 1,074.61 7174.43 673.00 
May 561.47 376.26 688 .95 991.75 1,012.37 743.39 681.90 

June 6551.48 370.81 676.77 564.32 1,009.86 739.01 667 .07 

July 547.00 369 .82 647.49 572.50 1,020.32 715.92 667 .99 

Aug. 646.23 384.40 601.22 592.21 999.44 704.43 649.67 

Sept. 543.93 392.63 607.26 591.97 975.61 698.55 613.65 

Oct. 539.41 384.92 636.88 592.64 960.95 703.03 589.99 

Nov. 6534.23 380.49 643.25 589.07 938.43 686.31 684.78 

Dec. 544.01 400.18 643.02 595.66 951.34 720.09 560.26 

Base Period: Jure 15, 1949 = 100 
Formula: Simple Geo. Mean 


It will be seen from the above table that the group 
indices did not show the same steadiness as the general 
index. In fact, there have been two opposing price trends 
during the year, one being the falling trend in the prices 
of imported goods and the other the rising trend of prices 
of foodstuffs and fuels. The general index balanced these 
two opposite trends. We find that the price of rice rose 
about 35% from December 1951 to December 1952, and 
charcoal for about 50%, while the prices of a number of 
imported goods fell by the same proportion if not more. _ 

As the result of the price increases in foodstuffs and 
other domestic products, the cost of living index showed 
bigger fluctuations than the wholesale price index. The 
cost of living index for public servants in Taipei, as com- 
piled by the same provincial Bureau, showed an increase of 
16% from December 1951 to December 1952. Following 
are the said monthly cost of living indices for 1952: 


General Fuel & 
Index Food Clothing Rent Light Miscellaneous 
Number of 
Commodities 29 9 8 1 2 e* 
Dec. 1951 155.24 117.61 266.46 248.84 160.85 141 . 65, 
Jan. 1952 165.90 127.01 255.09 321.18 167.19 148.60 


Feb. 1952 176.60 131.43 266.22 $21.18 173.54 167 . 84 


Mar. 1952 180.87 133.85 268.23 321.18 188.49 173.54 
Apr. 1952 181.61 138.03 260.48 321.18 191.67 173.90 
May 1952 177.4 135.07 243.77 321.18 182.14 171.62 
June 1952 174.64 131.94 238.97 $21.18 172.62 170.02 
July 1952 - 174.61 152.10 230.40 321.18 185.32 170.06 
Aug. 1952 187 .32 158.69 226.82 321.18 204.36 175.51. 
Sept. 1952 187.34 159.01 225.91 321.18 204.36 175.50 


Oct. 1952 181.15 | 144.48 226.07 321.18 207.54 172.74 
1952 178.57 139.23 225.64 521.18 204.36 171.70 
Dec. 1952 180.40 142.91 225..52 $21.18 207.54 172.45 


Base period: January-June, 1950 as 100 
Formula: Weighted Aggregate of Values 


Currency and Banking 


- The total volume of note issue (excluding the issue of 
NT$40 million for Kin-men Islands) rose from NT$469.93 
million in December 1951 to NT$704.95 million in December 
1952, showing an increase of about 50%. This compared 
favorably with the rate of increase in the previous two 
years. Since the intra-limit issue was legally limited to 
NT$200 million, the expansion was in the extra-limit issue 
alone. The following table will show the volume of note 
issue in | 1952 as outstanding at the end of each month: 
Unit: Million NT$ 


Month Intra-limit Extra-limit Subsidiary Total 
1952 Tssue ssue Issue 
197.72 241.00 93.96 532.63 
194.74 233.00 75.39 503.13 
as 198.89 239.65 80.66 519.20 
197 .67 239.65 84.26 521.58 
at 198 .67 274.65 99.56 572.88 
198.38 274.62 93.68 566.68 
Aug 198.58 274.56 95.37 568.51 
198.37 299 .00 88.56 585.93 
199.04 390.00 115.91 704.95 
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The total volume of bank deposits increased by 64% in 


December 1952 as compared with. December 1951. 


‘While 


the deposits of the Bank of Taiwan increased only by 


46%, 


those of other banks rose by 109% over the period. 


The increase in the preferential-interest deposits was most 
significant, reaching the peak amount of NT$548 million in 


Effective On Preferential-interest (fixed) 


Deposits 


Unit: per cent per Month. 


Time 
4.65 
4.20 
3.90 
3.60 
3.30 


August 1952. 
remained at NT$457 million. 
Bank Deposits 


—— Bank of Taiwan Other Banks 
Apr 1,130.82 561.10 


Note: Figures are balances at the end of each month, and 


include inter-bank deposits. 


(Unit: Million NT$) 


Total 


1,282.72 
1,313.30 
1,417.98 
1,522.16 
1,691.92 
1,857.33 
1,968.91 


1,990.46 


2,099 .93 
2,090.35 
2,144.83 
2,089.24 
2,097.39 


At the end of December, the since still 


It should be noted, however, that bank loans have 


increased even faster than bank deposits during 1952. While 
the total deposits have increased only 64% in December 
1952 as measured from figures in December 1951, the total 
loans have risen 82%. The loans of the Bank of Taiwan 
increased by 64% and those of other banks 124%. 


Bank Loans (Unit: Million NT$) 
— Bank of Seiwa Other Banks Total 
746.24 313.91 1,060.15 
881.03 488.27 1,369.31 
850.15 620.56 1,470.71 
836.88 658.47 1,495.35 
979.06 681.75 1,660.81 
1,032.31 714.60 1,746.91 
Note: Figures are balances at the end of each month, and 


include inter-bank deposits. 


Check clearings also expanded considerably during 1952. 
The following figures will show that the total value of. 
checks cleared for the nine cities in Taiwan increased by 
78% from December 1951: to December 1952. 


Month Number of 
1952 | Checks Cleared Total Value 
(Unit: NT$ million) 

Nov 182,620 988.55 


As to interest rates, because of the stability in com- 
modity prices they come down from 10% per month in the 
previous year to 5.6% per month in 1952 in the open 
market. Those for bank deposits and loans were also 
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successively reduced during 1952, as a part of the Govern- 
ment’s low price policy.. During the year there have been 
five revisions in the interest rates of the banks. But for 
current deposits at the Bank of Taiwan as well as for their 


loans, these interest rates, being already low, have remained | 


unchanged throughout the year. 


| The five reductions of 
bank interest are as follows: 


Loans by Commercial Banks 


Time, secured Overdraft - Overdraft, secured 
4.35 4.80 4.65 
3.90 ; 4.35 4.20 
4.05 3.90 
3.30 3.60 


3.45 3.30 


Foreign Trade and F oreign Exchange 


The total value of exports of Taiwan in 1952 was 
US$119.5 million. As compared with 1951 it showed an 
increase of 29.8%. The total value of imports (not count- 
ing MSA supplies) being US$115.2 million in 1952, the 
increase was 36.7% as compared with 1951. MSA arrivals 
in 1952 amounted to US$73.5 million which, in comparison 
with 1951, showed an increase of 29.8%. Imports under 
“self-provided” exchange were valued US$2.9 million during 
the year, higher than in 1951 by 12.5%. 

Compared with the export value of the year 1951, 
the export of sugar increased by US$20 million, that of 
rice by US$8 million, and that of banana by US$2 million. 
On the other hand, the export of tea, salt, cement, camphor 
had decreased. The following are the itemized figures of 
the various export in the year under review. 


Value % 


119,527,472.51 100.00% 

The five items which top the import list are chemical 
fertilizers, beans, metal, 
Each of these items constituted from 5-12% of the total 
value of import in the year. The import of fertilizers and 
flour increased considerably during 1952; but that of cotton 
yarn and cotton piece goods declined as a consequence of 
the development of the home textile industry. The various 
imports financed by the Bank of Taiwan in the year are 


as follows: 


Imports 


| Value 
Cigarettes & Tobacco. 815,295.09 0.70 
Hides & Leather 1,181,165. 65 1.03 
Gunny Bags & Jute ......... eeeyy 2,580,106.04 2.26 
Logs & Lumber 829,873.79 0.73 
Ores, Metals etc. .......- 11,524,727 . 10.00 
Machinery @& Tools 9,414,247 .43 8.18 
Electrical Material ............. 1,470,787 .61 1.28 
Vehicles, Vessels, etc. ....eeee0. 3,810,843 . 37 3.30 


machinery, and pharmaceuticals.. 


March 26, 1953 


Value % 


Imports 
US$6,822,578 .95 5.92 
Crude & Fuel Oil ...........000-. 592,950.00 0.50 
Rubber & Products 3,451,742.36 .99 


12,476,488 .86 


115,225,072.49 100.00% 
The picture of import would not be complete, 
_MSA imports are not taken into account. The arrival of 
MSA imports in 1952 amounted to US$73.5 million, about 
65% of the total import financed by the Government. The 
decreases of. import of some essential commodities financed 
by the government in the last two years were made up 

_ by their import under the MSA program. 


Following are the figures of the various MSA. imports 3 


arrived in 1952: 


Amount 


Kinds 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 


if the 


other taxes also increased, totalling NT$1,162 million. 
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Government Finance 


; Government finance has continued to improve in the 
year. While the budgetary deficit of the central govern-, 
ment in 1951 amounted to 22%, it was reduced to about 
6% in 1952, according to government ‘report. Receipts 


and expenditures of the provincial government are well 
balanced. The increasés in revenue and. tax collections 


were chiefly. responsible for effecting the balance. Customs 


duty, which was the biggest source of income of the central 
_.government, totalled NT$489 million, as against NT$340 


million in 1951. Profit of the Wine and Tobacco Monopoly 


_ Bureau that went to the government coffer totalled NT$421 


million, as against NT$300 million in 1951. Collection of 


The 
detail figures of various taxes and fees collected are given 


. in the following table, with comparative figures of 1951. 


Amount Collected 


Collected 

Kind of Tax (1952) (1951) 
Inheritance .Tak - 1,501,153 611,445 
Business TAX 86,093,243 33,223,984 


AUSTRALIA & CHINA 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, VINCENT ALPE GRANTHAM, ESQ., ON THE REPORT AND 


ACCOUNTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31ST DECEMBER, 1952. 


TO BE SUBMITTED AT 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLDERS ON 1ST APRIL, 1953. 


In my last Statement I referred to the approaching 
centenary of the incorporation of the Bank by Royal Char- 
ter. The Great Seal of the Realm was affixed to the 
Charter on 29th December, 1853, and although the 100th 
annual meeting of the Stockholders will not take place until 
1954, it has seemed fitting to regard 1953 as our centenary 
year, as indeed it is. — 


Great Britain is the classic land of joint stock banking, 


and although many of the great British financial institutions 
whose names are known and honoured throughout the com- 
mercial world have already passed their centenaries, few 
have preserved, as the Chartered Bank has, their complete 
independence and their original constitutional forms. Of 
the numerous oversea banks granted Royal Charters during 
the 19th century only The Chartered Bank of India, Aus- 
tralia and China survives as originally incorporated, but the 
full name of the Bank has, I fear, become something of an 
anachronism. As is well known the Bank has never opened 
branches in Australia and recently, to our deep regret, we 
have been compelled to order the closing of our remaining 
branches in China; but, as I shall show later in this Report, 
the Bank continues ‘to prosper throughout those countries 
in Southern Asia. ‘which ° were a huridred years .ago still 


under the jurisdiction of the East India Company, and in 
those lands which are quaintly described in our Charter as 
the Eastern Archipelago. 


This is not the place to review the progress made 
since the founders of the Bank met in Threadneedle Street 
over a century ago to petition the Crown for the grant 
of a Royal Charter of Incorporation. Sir Compton. Mac- 
kenzie: has accepted our invitation to write an official history 
of the Bank,:and I hope that the book will be published 
shortly before the one hundredth meeting of the Stock- 


_ holders,is held-in the Spring of 1954. The activities of 


the Bank during the past hundred years have touched world 
history on many occasions and in many places, and the 
story we have to tell will, I believe, prove to be of the 
greatest interest. 


In the course of our researches into the history of 
the .Bank it has been borne in upon us that the most signi- 
ficant exports from Britdin'to the East have been not textiles 
or machinery but liberal ‘ideas. These wholly invisible ex- 
ports have fruetified in 4 way few could foresee, and. they 
have made possible those extensive but orderly transfers of 
sovereignty to which I “referred in ‘my last Statement. It 
is remagkable that thesChartered Bank, founded as it was 
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when the British Empire, sustained by an unchallenged sea 
power, was approaching the height of its power and its 
glory, should find in these changed days more opportunities 
than ever before of fulfilling the constructive and pacific 
aims of its founders. | 
Carlyle observed that history is the essence of innumer- 
able biographies. Down the years the Bank has been well 


served by its principal executives, the branch managers and 


a devoted rank and file. If few individuals made reputa- 
tions outside the service, it was because the majority found 
their work in the Bank completely absorbing and wholly 
satisfying. The service of the Bank has become a tradi- 
tion and the present generation continue to manifest the 
skill, enterprise, loyalty and fortitude which were charac- 
teristic of their pioneer predecessors. 

The present occasion, marking as it does the culmina- 
tion of a century’s successful endeavour, affords me once 
again an opportunity of acknowledging the exceptionally 
distinguished services rendered to the Bank by its present 
Chief General Manager, Mr. W. R. Cockburn, 


The Bank’s Balance Sheet 


As forecast in my statement’ a year ago, when I sug- 
gested that we might look for lower figures, the total of 
the Bank’s Balance Sheet shows a fall of some £5,000,000 
from the record figures of last year. 


It is, perhaps, wrong to attach too much importance 
to the total of the Balance Sheet, for it merely represents 
the sum of the position as at the end of the year in all 
the eighteen separate areas in which the Bank operates, 
and our experience in these areas has been far from 
uniform. In general terms, however, it is safe to say that, 
while the reduction is due in large measure to the almost 
universal fall which has taken place in commodity prices 
over the past year or more, it also reflects some decrease in 


the volume of the foreign trade of the United Kingdom 
and other Dominions and territories of the Commonwealth 


within our sphere of operations, caused by restrictive mea- 
sures upon imports designed to improve the Commonwealth’s 


balance of payments, especially with “hard’’ currency coun- 
tries. 


On the left hand, or Liabilities side of the Balance 
Sheet, Current and other Accounts, Bills Payable and Loans 
Payable show decreases of £8,536,218, £1,158,363 and 
£1,400,833 respectively, offset by a moderate increase in 
Fixed Deposits of £873,917. On the other hand, Accep- 
tances are up by the relatively substantial figure of 
£4,051,448, this being accounted for by calls to finance 
heavier than usual shipments of food and raw materials 
around the end of the year against the trend already noted. 


Notes in Circulation remain at practically the same figure 
as last year. 


On the right hand, or Assets side, Cash in Hand, at 
Call and at Bankers, and Advances to Customers and other 
Accounts, are down by £2,016,368 and £17,531,539 respec- 
tively. The substantial reduction in the total of our Ad- 
vances, while in conformity with the officially expressed 
desires of our own and other Governments that Banks should, 
in the National interests, adopt a more restrictive lending 


policy, is largely due to the falls in commodity prices of 


which mention has been made above. Government and 
other Securities (apart from those lodged against our Note 
Issue) and Bills of Exchange (including United Kingdom, 
Dominion, Colonial and Foreign Bills) are up by £ 4,198,187 
and £2,223,056 respectively, these increases reflecting in 
the main the switch from Advances to more liquid assets. 
Fixed Assets, after allowing for amounts written off, show 
a slight decrease of £69,086. 


Considered as a whole; I submit that the Balance 
Sheet reveals a position of enhanced strength and a sound 
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balanee between the conflicting demands of liquidity and 
earning capacity. 


Profit and Loss Account 


The Net Profits for the year amount to £698,782, an 
increase over those of last year of £1,685. When com- 
menting upon the record results achieved last year, I stated 
that it would be foolhardy, in the face of. the recession 
we were thén experiencing (and which has continued ever 
since) not to be prepared for some reduction in future 
profits. In the face of continuously deteriorating condi- | 
tions throughout practically all the territories in which the 
Bank operates, accompanied by constantly rising costs, in- 
eluding taxation, which in all countries takes heavy toll 
upon our earnings, our results can only be considered very 
satisfactory. 


Last year I mentioned the heavy depreciation which 
had taken place in the market value of our investments in 
Government Securities. There has been a modest recovery 
this year, but naturally this has not figured in our .com- 
putations in assessing our profits. We have never departed 


from our custom of valuing’ otr securities at or below market 


values and, as before, all our holdings are dated and in 
large proportion short dated. 


We paid a dividend in October last of 7%, .less Income 
Tax, absorbing £110,250, and it is proposed that, out of 
the balance now available, a final dividend of 7%, less 
Income Tax, should be paid costing £110,250, and _ this 
being our centenary year, it is further proposed that a’ 
special centenary bonus dividend of 2%, less Income Tax, 
should be paid costing £31,500, making the total distribu- 
tion for the year 16%. At the same time, bearing in mind 
the great services rendered to us by our staffs everywhere, 
we have decided to pay a special Centenary Bonus of 10% 
of their salaries to all members of the Staff throughout 
this country and abroad who will still be serving us on 
the 1st April, 1953. These Centenary Bonuses are special 
ones which will not be repeated. 


We propose to repeat the allocations made in each 
of the last two years to the Pension Fund and the Widows’ 
and Orphans’ Fund of £125,000 and £20,000 respectively. 
The calls upon these funds continue to increase, and it is 
necessary that they should be maintained against the future. 


Last year I informed you of the circumstances which ren- 
dered necessary the inauguration of a Supplementary Pen- 


sion Fund Scheme, which, in respect of senior officials serv- 
ing abroad, would not only increase their ultimate pensions, 
but would, in the case of untimely death before the age . 
of retirement, provide adequate security for their depen- 
dants. While the annual cost to the bank at present is 
considerable, as the Pensions under the Supplementary 
Pension Fund Scheme are secured under insurance policies, 
it will diminish as years go on until all those eligible enter 
the scheme at the minimum age instead of as at present 
at ages in most cases well above the minimum. In the 


‘meanwhile I already know that we have the approval of the 


Stockholders of what is being done in this direction. 


In 1947 I mentioned that we were considering the pay- 
ment of retiring allowances to Members of the Court who 


_ retired. after completing long. terms.of office with the Bank, 


and informed you in 1948 that we were legally advised that 
we had powers under our Charter to do so. Directors’ 
duties in this Bank have been arduous, especially over the 
past troubled years of the war and the aftermath. of the 
war, entailing generally not less than two or three meetings 
weekly, and I am sure that the Stockholders will approve 
of Retiring Allowances now being paid to Directors who 
have retired after more than twenty years’ service. 


At the same time I would refer you to our Annual 
General Meeting in 1947 when the Stockholders increased 
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- the gross remuneration payable to Directors to £20,000. 
This figure has unfortunately not been sufficient to give 
us the elbow room we require, and a Special Resolution 
is being put before you in which you will be asked to agree 


to allocate up to £30,000 to cover all present outgoings on. 


account. of Direetors and to provide for future necessities 
in this direction. | 
that we have no present intention of increasing individual 
Directors’ fees. 

As you will observe from the Profit. and Loss Account, 
£200,000 has again been applied to write down Bank Pre- 
mises and Furniture Account. The extent to which new 
building, rebuilding, and extension of offices and houses 
in the East has been necessary since the war to enable us 
to carry on adequately our very extensive business, and to 
house our staffs, may not be fully realised by the Stock- 
holders. We have opened a number of offices in new aréas 
and have faced and are facing the necessity to build modern 
offices to house our developing business. In some areas 
we are faced with the necessity for opening second branches, 
and everywhere the conditions ruling after the war have 


made it necessary to build and furnish a great many houses. 


A year or two ago, we had anticipated a gradual lessening 
of further extensions and building; but looking forward to- 
day we must anticipate a continuation of expenditure on 
Premises Account for some time to come. I must emphasise 
that the possession of office and house accommodation is 
a prerequisite to our doing business and that in most places 
we have had no option but to build. The annual alloca- 
tions made out of profits ensure that the Balance Sheet figure 
for premises is kept at a reasonable level, bearing in mind 
the location of our premises. 


I now turn to the Bank’s Resesve Fund. Two years 
ago we augmented’ the Reserve Fund by transferring .o it 
£1,000,000 from Contingencies Account, restoring the Re- 
serve Fund to £4,000,000, the figure at which it stood 
before 1931. I pointed out to you at the time that our 
Balance Sheet total had increased out of all proportion to 
the Issued Capital Stock and Reserve Fund. This matter 


has continued to give us concern, and it was felt that the 


opportunity should be taken this year of strengthening both 
the Issued Capital and the Reserve Fund. 


Accordingly, before closing the books on this occasion 
we transferred a further £1,000,000 from Contingencies to 
the Reserve Fund, raising it to £5,000,000 with a view sub- 
sequently to capitalising £500,000 of this sum. I would 
draw your attention to the Resolution which will be placed 
before the Stockholders at an Extraordinary General Meet- 
ing to be held after the Ordinary General Meeting on ist 
April, at which your consent will be sought to this capitalisa- 
tion of £500,000 from the Reserve, which will have the 
effect of making the Capital of the Bank £3,500,000, and 
the Reserve Fund £4,500,000. The consent of the Capital 
Issues Committee has been sought and obtained to this 
new issue, and I would say that, in recommending this pro- 
posal to you, we hope that it will be possible to maintain 
the 14% rate of dividend. From every point of view I 
venture to think that the proposal will be welcomed by the 
Stockholders, and it is an added pleasure that we find our- 
selves in a position to take this step forward in our Cen- 
tenary year. 


Lastly it is proposed to transfer £100,000 to Contin- 
gencies Account and to carry forward to next year the 
slightly increased balance of £399,215. 


Introductory 


In my last statement I described. some of the conse- 
quences to the Bank of the political fragmentation of the 
Eastern World. During the year under review there has 
been further evidence of the desire of the newly emanci- 


In putting this before you I would add. 


where in the East over the past year, 
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pated Asian nations to divest themselves of every form 
of political and financial tutelage. Victor Hugo wrote 
“There is one thing that is stronger than armies: an idea 
whose time is come.” Asian nationalism is such an idea, 
and those of us who are concerned with the direction and 
management of British commercial enterprises in the East, 
have come to realise the force of it. It has always been 
and remains the purpose of the “Chartered Bank’’ to serve 
legitimate commerce and creative industry, and given a fair 
field without favour, it can, I believe, continue to play a 
constructive part in the economic development of all the 
countries to which its establishment extends. We are proud 
of the British financial tradition to which we subscribe; 
but we do not pretend that banking in either the domestic 
or the international sphere is a closed shop, and we must 
expect to encounter more and more competition throughout 
the East concomitantly with political progress and technical | 
advance, 


| It may be appropriate to remark here that, although 
the Bank enjoys the privilege of incorporation by Royal 
Charter, it receives no greater measure of official support 
abroad than is: accorded to other privately-owned British 
enterprises. The founders of the Bank were free traders 
to a man and the petition for the Charter was in effect a 
protest against monopoly and privilege. 

A glance around the horizon I surveyed in my last 
report reveals that the position in practically every country 
in which the Bank operates in the East, has deteriorated 
economically and financially. This has been so even in 
those areas, e.g., Malaya, Sarawak, North Borneo, Hong- 
kong, etc., where currency reserves are automatically creat- 
ed and preserved, for, like other countries in the Far East, 
they, with the exception of Hongkong, being large producers 
of raw commodities, experienced a steep recession as a re- 
sult of the almost universal fall in the prices of their main 


products. Nor did they escape the consequences of over- 


spending by Governments and peoples induced by the pre- 
ceding period of high prices, which, as also in the other 
countries of the Far East not so fortunately placed in regard 
to the creation and preservation of currency reserves, over- 
encouraged imports. These, under the changed conditions, 
the bazaars and markets of the East have found it difficult 
to absorb. 


While it is true to say that conditions economically 
and financially have deteriorated considerably almost every- 
it would be wrong 
to attempt to apply a rigidly Western yardstick to the 
measurement of the extent of the deterioration which has 
taken place, or to the consequences which might be expected 
to flow therefrom. Naturally the consequences cannot be — 
entirely avoided; but the capacity of peoples governing 
themselves for the first time in history for self-discipline 
and recovery, may well prove to be greater than has been 
hitherto suspected, and it would be unwise to fail to take 
that capacity into account. 


With these few introductory remarks, I shall proceed 
as usual to devote some attention to the individual countries 
in which the Bank is represented. 

India 

It is common knowledge that four in five of India’s 
356 million inhabitants till the land and maintain a pre- 
carious existence by the use of time-honoured agricultural 
methods largely inadequate to the urgent necessities of the 
modern era. With an annual population increase of some 
4-5 millions, India’s immediate problem is the vital neces- 
sity for a substantial expansion of food production. To this 
end the Five-Year Development Plan was first drawn up 
in 1951, constituting in the financial sphere 70% of the 
Colombo Plan. But whereas in the other countries parti- 
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cipating in the Colombo Plan the predominant aim is to 
broaden the base of their economies and to render them 
less dependent upon the vicissitudes of a relatively narrow 


range of commodities, in India the emphasis is very rea-. 


sonably laid upon agricultural development by such means 
as irrigation and improved methods of cultivation. Indeed, 
agriculture, community development, irrigation and power 
projects, transport and communications, account for 68% 
cf the aggregate investment proposed under the Indian Plan. 
- During the period which has elapsed since the publication 
of the original draft, the Five-Year Plan has been submitted 
to the scrutiny of the constituent states of the Republic 
and has been the subject of considerable public discussion, 
particularly during the elections in 1951-52. It was not 
until December, 1952, that the Plan in its final form received 
the formal endorsement of the Indian Government. 


The Plan is designed to expand India’s national income 


by 10% over the period 1951-56, but it is estimated that 
almost half this increment will be automatically absorbed 
by the ever-increasing population. Thus there is little scope 
for any spectacular improvement in the general standard of 
living, but it should be remembered that, with a population 
more than seven times greater than that of Great Britain, 
India has a national income less than two-thirds as large. 
Obviously the most vital feature of the Plan is the question 
of the wherewithal to finance it, for without adequate 
capital even the most enlightened and efficient administra- 
tion will be powerless to assure the eventual success of 
this great scheme. The Planning Commission has assumed 
that the annual rate of capital formation within the country 
will increase during the period of the Plan from approxi- 
mately 5% to 6%% of the total national income. By 
European standards this may seem modest, but the relative 
poverty of the Indian masses is such that, of 356 million 
inhabitants, less than one million are even in a position to 
pay direct taxation, let alone accumulate savings. 


Assuming that the Commission’s estimates of the coun- 
try’s annual investment potential prove correct, the total 
national resources available during the currency of the Plan 
will amount to between Rs. 2,700 and Rs. 2,800 crores. 
Aggregate government outlay will be Rs. 2,069 crores, a 
figure which leaves what is considered under the circum- 
stances as an adequate margin of savings available for 
capital development in the private sector of the economy. 
This margin apart, little more than 8% of Government ex- 
penditure under the Plan is to be devoted to industry, but 
Indian commerce and industry may reasonably expect addi- 
tional capital from overseas through the medium of private 
investment by foreign. enterprise. The Planning Commis- 
sion expects to raise the greater part of the projected out- 
lay through budgetary saving by the central and state 
governments; from surplus railway revenue; by loans and 
savings made by the public; and by sterling releases under 
the Indo-British Sterling Balances Agreement. Neverthe- 
less there still remains a sum of Rs. 365 crores to complete 
the financing of public expenditure proposed in the plan 
and as the possibilities of increased taxation and additional 
borrowing from the public have already been taken into 
account in drawing up the estimates, the Commission is 
hopeful that the gap will be bridged by a substantial mea- 
sure of overseas support. It was therefore encouraging to 
hear in December that the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development had decided to make a sub- 
stantial dollar loan to the Indian Iron and Steel Company 
Ltd. to finance a five-year expansion scheme. This is the 
fourth loan that the Bank has made in support of Indian 
development projects. ~ 


The early part of the year was marked by an abrupt 


recession in world prices of a number of important com- 
modities produced «and exported by India. The country 
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had derived considerable benefit from the rise in raw orn 
rial values set in motion by the Korean war. But, by April, 
1951, the world-wide scramble to stockpile basic commo- 
dities had slackened and the reaction set in. Nevertheless 
the downward movement in prices was gradual until March, 
1952, when a sharp fall took many substantial holders of 
Indian commodity stocks by surprise. Such was the situa- 
tion that it became necessary to close temporarily Stock: 
and Bullion Exchanges and commodity markets in the prin- 
cipal commercial centres throughout the country. The fact 
was that the skilful monetary policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment had rendered inevitable the eventual adjustment to 
their world level, of prices which in India had been kept 


artificially high by speculative contracts. The disinflation-. 


ary measures instituted by the financial authorities took 
effect in forcing a contraction of trading stocks and in a 


few weeks a lower and more realistic price stracture ‘was 


established. 


The recession at once confronted the Government with 
urgent demands forthe relaxation of the export duties 
imposed to insulate the Indian economy in some measure 


from the rise in world prices stimulated by the Korean war. | 


Certainly at the end of 1951 it was evident that India’s 
exports were contracting, and with the fall in the inter- 


national price level early in 1952, a number of Indian 
‘staples were being priced out of oversea markets as a result — 


of the export duties. But, owing to the loss of revenue 
entailed by the reduction of these duties, both in rate and 


yield, the Government was compelled to discontinue the ~ 


food subsidies. This was an unpopular measure, but at 


first the fall which had already taken place in food prices 


mitigated to some extent the hardship caused. Although 
food prices have subsequently risen slowly, supplies are now 
more plentiful and, owing to increased grain production 


within the country, stocks have increased and it has been — 


possible to curtail food purchases abroad. However, the 
crop failure in Madras is a sad reminder that India’s food 
problem is still far from solved. 


Early in the year when the fall in the world values of 
the country’s staple exports moved the terms of trade 
against India, there were fears of a considerable trade 


deficit, but a steady diminution of imports has since caused 


a marked improvement in the balance of trade. In parti- 
cular the expansion of raw jute and cotton production, 
by rendering India less dependent on Pakistan for these 
commodities, has contributed substantially to the contrac- 
tion of the adverse trade gap. This improvement, has been 
reflected in the balance of payments, and the rate of draw- 
ing on the sterling balances has been much reduced. The 
authorities have taken heart from this encouraging trend 
and have decided that they can safely pursue a more liberal 
policy towards imports during the first half of 1953, al- 
though, naturally, essential materials will still receive 
priority. 


The situation of the export industries is less favour- 
able, but despite a number of concessions the Government 
has tended to resist reduction or removal of export duties. 
Conditions in the tea industry deteriorated to such an ex- 
tent, however, that emergency measures, such as the exemp- 


tion of tea waste from export duty, were introduced in 
November, but these were not sufficient to avert widespread 


closing of ‘tea gardens at the end of the year. Apart from 


- its losses on the current crop the industry has been faced 


with the problem of financing production in the new season. 
The Government has rendered assistance by offering a 
limited guarantee in respect of the 1953 crop to banks con- 
eerned with the financing of tea estates, but this measure 
has not been deemed adequate in all the circumstances, 
and the .Tea Industry’s difficulties remain largely unsolved. 
The Indian Tea Industry has voluntarily agreed to reduce 
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production by some 8%% during the present year, and 
meanwhile world, and in particular British, demand has 
shown some improvement since the turn of the year. 


The cotton industry has suffered less, although demand 
both at home and abroad has slackened since the summer. 
Even so, the present position of Indian textiles is con- 
siderably stronger than appeared likely during the slump 
in March, 1952. There still remains an awkward legacy of 
that period—the problem of clearing stocks of relatively 
expensive fabrics manufactured from highly- priced American 
cotton. 


The. jute industry is painfully adjusting itself to lower 


prices both for.its raw. materials and its finished products. 
Conditions have improved since the depression early in 
1952, on American demand for Indian hessians which, how- 
ever, has not been sustained. Moreover, competition | from 
European mills, which made great headway in modernising 
their machinery in. recent years under the shelter of the 
Indian export. duties on jute manufactures, and which obtain 
quality , jute from ‘akistan free from the discriminatory 
licence fee levied ‘on exports to India, has been strong 
throughout the world’s markets, and that section of the 
Indian industry which concentrates on heavy goods has 
experienced acute difficulty. Until India produces suffi- 
cient raw jute of high quality, the scope for expanding the 
output of the better class of fabric must necessarily be 
limited, and until the Mills can be fully modernised, it is 
unlikely that they will be able to recover their former do- 
minating position as the world’s greatest supplier of jute 
manufactures, and in view of the almost general tendency 
to protect national industries, and the wide-spread extension 
of jute manufacturing in many countries, it is quite certain 
that Indian Mills will never again attain to the near mono- 
poly they enjoyed in the early days of the present cen- 
tury. 


India’s economic achievements since the country gained 
its independence have been considerable, and it is to be 
hoped that conditions in the export industries will now 
become. more stable as a further recession might well in- 
volve the Government in difficulties over the financing of 
the public sector of the vital Five-Year Plan, from which 
so much is expected and hoped. 


Pakistan 


Pakistan has had a difficult year, but itber many 
anxious months it seems that the worst may now be over. 
Last year I emphasised the vulnerability of Pakistan’s eco- 
nomy owing to its extreme dependence on exports of raw 
cotton and jute, which accounted for more than four-fifths 
of the country’s earnings of foreign exchange. The fall 
in world commodity prices which gained impetus during the 
early months of 1952 was therefore a serious ordeal, and 
it was not surprising that the Government came under 
heavy pressure to reduce or remove the export duties which 
were pricing the country’s potentially remunerative staples 
out of world markets. The Government’s dilemma was un- 
enviable, for while it was anxious to do all in its power to 
get exports moving, it was reluctant to sacrifice such a 
useful source of revenue as the export duties. Customs 
duties, import and export, contribute more than two-thirds 
_of Pakistan’s: revenues at a time when, apart from the 
burden of ‘defence expenditure, the Government has con- 
giderable financial commitments under the Six-Year De- 
velopment Plan. 


The authorities first attempted to halt the fall in prices 
by instituting price support schemes for both cotton and 
jute, and undertaking to purchase these commodities when 
prices fell below the stipulated minima. But it proved im- 
possible by these means to isolate Pakistan from the effects 
of the slackening of international demand, and by the end 
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of June, Government stocks had become so large that it 
proved necessary to lower the minimum price of jute by 
25% and reduce the export duty by more than half. At 
the same time the authorities indicated that they were 
prepared to sell cotton at 10% below its purchase price 
and,:-in August, the export duty on long staples was cut 
by half and the cess on desi cotton removed. At the end 
of the season the price support scheme for cotton was dis- 
continued and forward trading restored, but nevertheless 
prices still tend to sag. Government continued to support | 
the jute market and there was a revival of foreign demand 
in September which carried prices up to the official minima; 
but the‘ position of jute remains very uncertain, and the 
Pakistan Government ‘decided later in the year that jute 
production in the 1953/54 season should be severely cur- 
tailed with a view to re-establishing a measure of equality’ 
between demand and supply. The export duties on wool 
were removed in April and those on tea in September. 


The serious trade deficit in the second quarter of the 
year. compelled the Government to take steps. to restrict 
imports. Import duties on cotton manufactures were raised 
in June and had the effect of stemming the flood of Japanese 
piece goods entering the country. The banks were directed 
to enforce a number of credit regulations designed to 
restrict imports, but. it was soon apparent that more direct 
methods of limitation were necessary. The open general 
licence regulations were reviewed in August and the free 
list severely pruned. Later in the year even the curtailed 
open general licence list was cancelled, so that all classes 
of merchandise now require import licences, 


At such a trying juncture it was particularly unfor- 
tunate that Pakistan should have been afflicted by the un- 
welcome spectre of famine. It had previously been con- 
sidered a source of economic strength that the country 
was apparently self-sufficient in food, certainly in wheat 
and generally in rice. It is possible that the high prices 
previously ruling for cotton and other commodities had 
tempted cultivators temporarily to abandon wheat for a 
more profitable crop. On the other hand, it has been sur- 
mised—-whether accurately or not we cannot, of course, 
say—that the crux of the problem may lie in the fact that 
the populations of Pakistan and India are still in a state 
Farmers of the Punjab, who cultivated their lands 
for generations, have, in many cases, moved across to 
India, and those who came from India may have neither the 
experience nor the will to emulate their example on the 
land allotted to them on the Pakistan side of the border. 
The disquieting feature of this explanation, if it is in any 
sense accurate, is that it portends food shortages for years 
to come, and the urgency of measures to improve food pro- 
duction in such case could scarcely be exaggerated. As a 
corollary to what I have just said, it is now being surmised 
in Karachi that imports of food in 1953 will possibly have 


to be made in greater quantity than in the year just closed. 


The urgent necessity to import considerable quantities 
of foodstuffs last year, subjected the country’s attenuated 
reserves of foreign exchange to a further and unexpected 
drain; but the United States Export-Import Bank stepped 
into the breach with a substantial dollar loan, while the 
British Government diverted to Karachi a large consign- 
ment of Australian wheat originally destined for the United 
Kingdom. 


Pakistan’s Plan involves an 
of approximately one-seventh of the total expenditure 
contemplated under the Colombo Plan. Although agricul- 
ture is to receive the largest allocation of funds, its share 
is just under a third. This is in marked contrast to India 
and reflects the supposedly greater self-sufficiency of Pakis- 
tan in matters of food and its relative dearth of industry 
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and poverty of communications. To assist the financing of 
the Plan the British Government has agreed to progressive 
releases of Pakistan’s sterling balances over a period of 
six years, and Canada, Australia and the United States are 
all providing assistance. The International Bank is grant- 
ing advances for various purposes, notably agriculture and 
railways. The Government, while welcoming foreign 
capital in both the public and private sector of the economy, 
has itself been taking an active part in sponsoring indus- 
trial enterprises, especially since the foundation in 1951 of 
the Industrial Development Corporation, which has already 
been instrumental in establishing a jute manufacturing in- 
dustry. The country’s difficulties in 1952 have not been 
allowed to retard the progress of the Development Plan, 
end, if anything, have underlined the importance of per- 
severing with a scheme which will render the national 


economy less dependent upon a few staple exports. But 


this pre-supposes self-sufficiency in food production, and 
if such self-sufficiency is in fact lacking, it may well prove 
necessary for the Central Government to face facts, and 
take measures first to restore the all-important agricultural 


basic industries before embarking wholeheartedly upon some. 


of the more advanced industrial schemes within their pro- 
gramme. . 


Inevitably during the past year there have been critics 
who have attributed Pakistan’s difficulties to what they 
consider to be the over-valued rupee. With a comprehen- 
sive scheme of economic development in progress, entailing 
a considerable volume of imports on government account for 
some years to come, it is unlikely that the Authorities will 
be willing to depreciate the external value of the rupee 
unless the prospects of the country’s major exports, jute 
and cotton, take a further turn for the worse. 


I have never changed my view, which I have so often 
expressed, that the economies of Pakistan and India remain 
largely complementary, and it is my conviction that the 
severity of the slump affecting Pakistan’s main commodi- 
ties has been emphasised by the inability of the two coun- 
tries to agree upon an adequate exchange of goods when 
their new trade agreement was signed in August, 1952. 
Even so, it is probable that were the Pakistan Government 
willing to forego the discriminatory premium levied on 
India’s purchases of Pakistan raw jute, India would be 
able to absorb a substantial proportion of the heavy stocks 
which Pakistan was carrying at the end of last season, 
so that the benefit of such a course would be mutual. 


Burma 


In the banking sphere the outstanding event of 1952 
has been the introduction of the Union Bank of Burma 
Act, which took effect on Ist July. The Act owed much 
to the example of the statutes setting up the Reserve Bank 
of India and the Central Bank of Ceylon, and it confers 
upon the Union Bank of Burma, the status and powers of 
a central banking institution. Although there is at present 
no intention of changing the parity of the currency in 
relation to sterling, the necessity for 100% sterling backing, 
which was formerly inherent in the method of issue of 


Burmese currency, has been abolished. The Burma Cur- > 


rency Board in London has now transferred its powers to 
the Union Bank of Burma, in Rangoon, and under the Act 
the latter is required to maintain a minimum. international 
reserve equivalent to 25% of the currency in circulation 
end demand deposit liabilities. Authority for determining 
the value of the Burmese rupee, now called the kyat, is 
shared jointly by Government and the Union Bank, with 
due recognition of Burma’s responsibilities as a member 
of the International Monetary Fund. A decimal system of 
currency has now been introduced, the kyat being divided 
into a hundred units called pyas. 
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The primary aim of Burma’s Eight-Year Development 


Plan is to restore the production and export of rice to pre-. 


war volume, and an ambitious programme envisages a con- 


siderable expansion of the area of paddy cultivation. It: 


is officially claimed that rice production has now climbed 
back to the 1947 level, but even so it is little more than 


. two-thirds of its pre-war tonnage, and it seems- unlikely 
that the quantity available for shipment abroad from the 
1951-52 crop will exceed the previous season’s exports. The 


Government’s export policy remains unchanged, although 
the system of sales has undergone some modification. The 
greater part of the rice is sold on a government to govern- 
ment basis and the remainder is disposed of by private 
tender. Although prices have advanced rapidly throughout 
the last few years, no part of the increased returns from 


rice sales has been passed back to the cultivators. The 


substantial profits have gone to swell the country’s already 
considerable reserves of foreign exchange, and, while by 
this means the Government has accumulated a useful re- 
servoir of funds to finance its oversea expenditure in con- 
nection with the Development Plan, the cultivators have 
been deprived of a strong financial inducement to increase 
rice production, which is the basis of the Government’s 
export policy and of their hopes for future development. 
Although at present there are ample markets to absorb 
at remunerative prices all the rice that Burma is able 


to export, in the long run it is obviously desirable for the . 


country to develop alternative sources of export income, 
and so render its economy less vulnerable to the vicissitudes 
of a single commodity. The Government recognises this, 
and although priority under the Development Plan has been 
given to increasing rice production, a number of secondary 


industrial undertakings are also projected, including a steel 


rolling mill. But it is in the exploitation of its considerable 


mineral wealth that the country is likely to find the most | 


immediate profit, and in this field the Government’s joint 


ventures with the Burmah Oil Company and the newly- 


formed Burma Corporation are promising developments in 
the rehabilitation of the petroleum industry and the lead 
and silver mines respectively. 


Since gaining its independence Burma has received a 
substantial measure of technical and financial assistance 
from abroad, notably from Great Britain ‘and the United 
States, and to assure the continued progress of the Deve- 
lopment Plan the Government has been at pains to give 
an assurance that there is no question of immediate na- 
tionalisation of foreign-owned industries. It is the Govern- 
ment’s policy to encourage their effective rehabilitation, a 
process requiring foreign capital and knowledge, and mean- 
while to do no more than secure by the purchase of shares 
a measure of participation in their ownership. 


The considerable appropriation of budgetary funds to 
defence expenditure is a grim but pertinent reminder that 
Burma’s future is dependent on the restoration of law and 
order within its own borders and the subjugation of the 
various rebel bands that now harass the country’s com- 
munications and disrupt its economy. Owing to the Gov- 
ernment’s efforts during the past year transport and com- 
munications are now functioning with less hindrance, but 
the valuable pre-war timber industry is still at a standstill 


because of insurgent activity. Nevertheless, it is pleasing ~ 


to record that Burma’s economic prospects for 1953 appear 
more favourable than for some years past, especially now 
that the import market shows some recovery from the stag- 
nation that afflicted it in the early part of last year. 


Ceylon 


It is with deep regret that I record the death on 22nd 
March, 1952, of Mr. D. S. Senanayake, Prime Minister of 
Ceylon. The late Mr. Senanayake became Prime Minister 
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when Ceylon attained independent status within the Com- 


- monwealth,.and his four-and-a-half years of wise leadership 


and far-sighted administration did much to guide his people 
in the ways of peace and prosperity. The loss of a leader 
of such outstanding ability, with his heart in the interests 


of his people, was an wv sats blow to the whole com- 
munity. 


Ceylon escaped the worst effects of the fall in world 
tea prices during 1952 by virtue of the fact that there was 
a steady demand abroad and particularly in London for the 
island’s high quality teas. Nevertheless the eariy months of 
the year were a difficult period for the tea trade, the 
mainstay of Ceylon’s economy. With the end of tea ration- 
ing in the United Kingdom in October, there were high hopes 
of a greatly’ increased demand, but the Ministry of Food 
had been careful to ensure that stocks were plentitul, and 
therefore at first the market was unexpectedly sluggish. 
Towards the turn of the year, by which time British stocks 
had been somewhat reduced, prices improved, especially 
for the teas of higher quality which are Ceylon’s speciality. 

In November the industry suffered what ‘it 1s hoped 
will be but a temporary set-back’ when the Egyptian UWovern- 
ment stipulated that future imports of tea trom Ceylon 
would be paid for in Egyptian sterling only: it will be re- 
membered that Egypt is not a member of the Sterling area. 
Ceylon’s imports trom Egypt are but modest and it was 
feared at first that a profitable market might be lost to 
India, which was prepared to take Egyptian cotton in ex- 
change for tea. However, it is hoped that arrangements 
will be made to overcome the currency difficulty. 


Interest in the rubber industry has been concentrated - 


on the five-year trade agreement negotiated by Ceylon and 
Communist China. Under its terms Ceylon will supply 
China each year with 50,000 tons of sheet rubber at a 
price that is above the prevailing international level, and 
in return China will ship 270,000 tons of rice to Ceylon at 
prices to be agreed each year. The agreement covers ap- 
proximately half Ceylon’s annual rubber production, and, 
in consequence, although the world price of rubber, Ceylon’s 
main U.S. dollar earner, fell steadily during most of the 
year, the local price in Ceylon has been at a substantial 
premium above the international parity. 


After a disappointing period early in the year, during 


which the Government was under pressuie to make a further 
reduction in the export duty, coconut products have shown 
In the import trade liquida- 
tion of the heavy stocks, particularly textiles, in the hands 
of the trade at the end of 1951 was slow, despite substantial 
price cuts. In general, prices of imports showed appreciable 
reductions during the course of the year, but rice, the 
import of which is in Government hands, rose no less than 
48% in cost. However, in respect of the rice ration, the 
consumer is subsidized-by Government, so that the increase 
in the price is met almost entirely out of public funds. 


- On his return from the Conference of Commonwealth 
Finance: Ministers held in London in January, 1952, the 


Minister of Finance stated that Ceylon expected a surplus: . 


in her general balance of payments during the year, and 
also anticipated a favourable balance with the dollar area. 
Although steps would be taken to encourage a continued 
improvement in this favourable trend, it was not considered 
necessary to tighten existing restrictions on dollar imports 
any further. As events turned out, Ceylon’s U.S. dollar 
income showed a steady shrinkage during the second quarter 
of the year, and it came as no surprise when, in August, 
drastic restrictions were imposed on imports from the dollar 


area and. many items of merchandise, hitherto available 


under open general licence, were made the subject of import 
permits, which are normally granted only where the materials 


.im -question are necessary Sor. the economic development of 


population. 
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the island. With a trade deficit in nine months of the 
year, Ceylon’s external assets fell by approximately a quar- 
ter during 1952. On 22nd October it was announced that 


the British Government was transferring £9.4 million to 


Ceylon’s No, 1 account “to be held as a currency reserve 


against an undertaking not to draw on this sum without 


previous consultation with the Government of the United 
Kingdom, 


The salient feature of Ceylon’s economy is that the 
greater part of. its cultivated area is devoted to the pro- 


‘duction of tea, rubber and coconuts, which account for 
- nine-tenths of the island’s income from exports and provide 


employment directly and indirectly for two-thirds of its 
It is the Government’s aim under the Colombo 
Plan to impart a greater stability to the economy by pro- 
moting an increased production of food and by fostering 
the development of other forms of industry. It is en- 


- couraging to record that, with assistance from the Common- 
- wealth and the United States, satisfactory progrses has been 
‘ achieved towards these eminently desirable objectives, but 


it is to be hoped that the fall in Ceylon’s external’ assets 
which are a vital component in the financing of the capital 
investment proposed under the Plan, will be arrested during 
the course of 1953. 


Malaya 


It is very pleasing to record that, during the past few 
months, appreciable progress has been made in the campaign 
to extirpate the Communist terrorists in Malaya, and to 
restore law and order in a territory which, on account of 
its dollar earnings alone, must be rated as a vital economic 
bulwark of the Commonwealth and the sterling area. The 
increasing number of terrorists surrendering themselves to 
the Authorities and the greater willingness of the popula- 
tion at large to provide the police and military authorities 
with information of terrorist movements have been welcome 
signs of the effect produced by General Templer’s drive, 
decision and determination. He has played a notable part 
in lessening the dangers and easing the _ discomforts of 
Malaya’s Miners and Planters, who, with their families, have 
endured such a formidable ordeal since the beginning of 
the Emergency. 


But it would be misleading to suppose that the quieter 
conditions now ruling herald the passing of the storm. It is 
clear that the Government’s success in the military. sphere 
has compelled the Communists to change their tactics and 
caused them, for the present, to turn from overt terrorism 
to more subtle means of undermining the political and 
economic stability of the Federation. It is now their policy 
to infiltrate into the membership of trade unions, the home 
guard and similar important organisations, so as to cause 
as much disruption as possible from within; furthermore they 
will probably attempt to exploit for their own ends the 
prevailing social and economic situation. 


The improvement in morale and security engendered a 
favourable atmosphere for the introduction in September of 
the Federation’s new Code of Citizenship. More than half 
the Chinese living within the boundaries of the Federation 
are now legally citizens of Malaya, and the new code, 
evolved after prolonged discussion between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Malay States, is an encouraging manifesta- 
tion of the British Government’s expressed policy, of which 
I reminded you last year, of welding the peoples of Malaya 
into a united self-governing nation within the Common- 
wealth. 


- During 1952 Malaya’s aggregate oversea trade showed a 
substantial reduction in value from the record level it had 
reached the previous year, and whereas during 1951 there 
had been a considerable export surplus, the country ended 
This reflected the substantial fall in 
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406. ECONOMIC REVIEW - 
BALANCE SHEET, 
Capital— 
Stock authorised and issued ... 8,000,000. 000 
(There is under the Charter a “reserve liability of the Stockholders “equal be 
to the amount of Stock issued). | 
8,399,215 7,397,433 
Current and other Accounts, including Reserves for Contingencies, Taxation on | 
profits to date and Exchange Adjustments 160,608,784 169,145,002 
Notes in Circulation against ‘Security. per contra 2,564,308 2,549,629 
Proposed Final Dividend and Bonus, less Income Tax 141,750 110,250 
Acceptances, including undertakings to accept, on account of Customers ects 11,884,066 
200,115,625 206,285,446 


Notes 


(1) There are contingent liabilities on Bills re-discounted, £3,061,868 (1951, £19,553,080) 
(of which £2,802,332 has run off at 2nd March, 1953) and commitments in respect of 

- Confirmed Credits, Forward Exchange Contracts ‘and Guarantees, including Guarantees to 

‘ Government Departments in India in respect of which securities valued at £184, 570 


- have been deposited with the Reserve Bank of India, 
£224,000 (1951, £77,000). 


Contracts for outstanding capital expenditure on premises amount to approximately 


(3): Assets and Liabilities in foreign currencies have been converted into sterling at approxi- 


mately the rates of exchange ruling on 3ist December, 1952. 


(4). 


_ from showing the aggregate amount of its reserves and the ‘movements therein. 


W. R. COCKBURN, Chief General Manager. 
H. F. MORFORD, Deputy Chief General Manager. 


W. H. CARRICK, Chief Accountant, 


Under Part III of the Eighth Schedule to the Companies Act, 1948, the Bank is exempted ~ 


£208,514,840 £213,632,879 


Allocations— | 
Amount written off Bank Premises .... 
Officers’ Pension Fund .... 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund gee 


Dividends Paid and Proposed, less Income Tax— 
Interim 7% paid 8rd October, 1952 


14% 


Balance Proposed to be Carried Forward 


£ 


200,000 


125,000 
20,000 
100,000 


110,250 
110,250 


445,000 


220,500 


31,500 
399,215 


£1,096,215 


1951. 
200,000 


125,000 


20,000 
100,000 


445,000 


110,250 | 


110,250 
220,500 


397,433 


£1,062,933 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR T E, 
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DECEMBER, 1952 
Cash in Hand, at Call and at Bankers ........ 31,787,819 33,804,187 
Government and other Securities at Market Vahio- 
Quoted on London Stock Exchange . 58,243,093 49,827,629 
Quoted on Overseas Stock Exchanges 9,714,972 9,059,192 
Dominion Government and other Securities at Local quotations Keep 3,342,070 8,215,127 
: 66,300,135 62,101,948 
Hongkong Government Certificates of Indebtedness for surrendered coin — ; 7 
against Note Issue .... 929,278 1,179,278 
British Government Securities at “Market Value "(Quoted on “London ‘Stock 
Exchange) lodged against Note Issue 1,741,250 1,750,000 
2,670,528 2,929,278 
‘Bills of Exchange, including United Kingdom, Colonial and 
Treasury Bills .... 15,110,157 12,887,101 
Advances to Customers and Other Accounts 69,247,953 86,779,492 
Balance of Remittances, Drafts, etc., in Transit between Head Office, Branches . a : 
and Agencies .... 4,832,865 547,852 
_ Liability of Customers | for “Acceptances, including undertakings to accept, per : 
205,884,971 210,933,924 
Allahabad Bank, Limited—37,663 Ordinary Shares of Rs. 100 each of 
which 14,665 are fully paid and 22,998 are paid et to the extent of | 
Rs. 50 per share 747,905 747,705 
~The Chartered Bank (Malaya) “Trustee Limited— | 
30,000 Shares of Straits $10 each, $5 17,500 17,500 
Nominee Companies ..-. 381 
The net assets of the Nominee Companies “amount to £381, “‘repre- 
sented by deposits with the Bank, per contra . a 
765,786 765,586 
Bank Premises and Furniture, at cout less amounts written off .... 1,845,520 1,912,744 
Trade Investment, representing Property, at cost less eaennt written off 18,563 20,625 
2,629,869 2,698,955 
V. A. GRANTHAM, Chairman. 
J. H. S. RICHARDSON . 
J. TAIT Directors. | 
(£208,514,840 £213,632,879 
TEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1952 
1951. 
| £ £ 
Balance Brought Forward from 81st December, 1951 397,433 365,836 
Profit, after providing for taxation and after making silodetions to Contingency Accounts, | 
out of whieh Accounts full provision has been made for Ghainution in value of assets 698,782 697,097 
Notes :-— 
) (1) The aggregate emoluments received by the Directors for their services amounted to 
tat 050 (1951, £19,280). In addition a pension of £454 was paid to a former 
irector. 
(2) The nominee subsidiaries do not trade and their accounts show neither profit nor loss. 
£1,096,215  £1,062,933 
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the price of rubber which took place during the year. The 
world-wide scramble to stockpile potentially scarce raw 
materials during the opening stages of the Korean war had 
spent itself early in 1951, and since then the prices of the 
majority of basic commodities have tended to fall. It is 
no coincidence that the last year in which Malaya, that is 
Singapore together with the Federation of Malaya, showed 
an adverse balance of trade, was 1949, the year in which 
the Korean war began and sterling was devalued. There 
was-a deficit in January, 1952, but the figures showed some 
improvement during the next two months. However, an 
appreciable fall took place in exports during May, although 
_ this was more than made up when imports dropped sharply 
in August, while shipments of rubber and tin expanded. In 
October the balance turned against Malaya once again and 
continued adverse to the end of the year. 

~The overall deficit in visible trade in 1952 amounts to 
Straits $53,500,000 (£6,241,666) and contrasts with the 
surplus of Straits $1,268,000,000 (£148,000,000) for 1951. 
The full figures for the two years were:— 


1961. 


Exports $ 5,991,000,000 
Surplus $ 1,268,000,000 


| Exports in 1952 to the United States totalled Straits 

$656,750,000 (Straits $1,193,500,000 in 1951) which pro- 
duced U.S. $210,160,000 (U.S. $390,000,000 in 1951) for 
the sterling area reserves. This reduction in gross earnings 
of United States dollars is due to the contraction which took 


place in American imports of rubber from Malaya and to. 


the fall in the price of natural rubber during the course 
of the year. 
States were valued at Straits $182,750,000 (Straits $218,- 
000,000 in 1951) or approximately U.S. $58,480,000, and 
thus the country’s net earnings totalled about U.S. $151,- 
680,000, a marked fall from the previous year’s figure of 
U.S. $320, 000,000. 


It is a serious matter for Malaya at a time when the 
Government of the Federation is allocating a substantial pro- 


portion of its budgetary expenditure to the campaign against 


the terrorists, that the rubber industry, one of the twin 
props of the country’s economy, should have passed through 
an extremely difficult year. Tin, as the table of price 
changes during the year makes clear, has escaped compara- 
tively lightly :-— 


Lowest. 
Spot 21%4d.-21%d. (14-10-52). 
Cash Tin £917. 10s. Od. (7-8-52) 


While the general trend of rubber prices during most 
of 1952 was downward the market rallied towards the end 
of the year only to fall away again in January, 1953. There 
was a sharp fall at the end of May when the Rubber Study 
Group, even after allowing for a fall in world rubber pro- 
duction, forecast a substantial surplus of production over 
consumption during the course of the year. In the event 
United States stockpiling appears to have absorbed this 
potential surplus and with the price of the particular grade 
of natural rubber used by American industry dropping below 
23 United States. cents a lb., the level at which the price 


of general purpose synthetic rubber has been controlled since. 


March, 1952, American manufacturers decided, as from 
the beginning of October, to use a greater proportion of 
natural rubber and less synthetic. This stimulated an in- 
crease in American imports of natural rubber in the later 
months of the year. . 3 
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Nevertheless, during the course of 1952, American im-_ . 


ports of rubber trom Malaya dropped by 125,000. tons, and 
under these circumstances it is scarcely surprising that 
Malaya’s aggregate exports fell from 1,155,264 tons in 1951 
to 910,433 tons in 1952. But .the Malayan figures include 
a substantial proportion of re-exported rubber emanating in 
the main from Indonesia. Early in the year the Indonesian 
Government introduced special exchange regulations design- 
ed. to encourage direct exports to the dollar area and this 
led to a considerable reduction in rubber shipments to 
Singapore. Malaya’s imports of rubber from all sources fell 
by no less than 209,000 tons, so that the bulk of the reduc- 
tion in total exports is to be attributed to the decline in 
the entrepot trade. 


As was to be expected with the fall in prices, ‘Malaya’ > 
rubber production diminished during the year from 603,830 
to 583,935 tons, the lowest figure recorded since 1946. But 
an increase of some 10,000 tons in plantation output to 
some extent masked the decline in production of over 30,000 


Malaya’s imports in 1952 from the United 


| 1952. 
 $3,794,500,000 (£442,691,667). 
$3,848,000,000 (£448,933,333). 
$7,642,500,000 (£891,625,000). 
Deficit: $53,500,000 (£ 6,241,666). 


(£ 699,000,000). 
(£ 551,000,000). 
(£1,250,000,000). 
(£ 148,000,000). 


tons from smallholdings. Demand for the lower quality 
rubber produced by the smallholders has fallen considerably, 
particularly in the United States, and, as in Indonesia, many 
small producers are finding it difficult to cover their costs. 
it is hkely that during the current year there will be a 
turther reduction in tapping by the smaiiholders, a factor of 
no mean significance tor the immediate future of the in- 
dustry, which is —_— efforts to improve the quality of 
its output. 


The prospects for plantation rubber remain uncertain, — 
but, apart from a probable fall in production, there are 
encouraging signs that world consumption of natural rubber 
may rise during 1953. The United States consumes ap- 
proximately 30% of the world’s output of natural rubber, 
so that any estimate of the future of the Malayan industry 
must depend to a large extent on the likely trend of the 
American market. It is probable that technical develop- 
ments in the industrial sphere will widen rather than 
restrict the use of rubber in general, but nevertheless the 


‘Highest. Closing. 


41%d.-41%4d. (10-1-52)  2634d.-27 
£1,005. Os. Od. (25-1-52). £946/£947. 


natural product still has to compete against synthetic rub- 
ber. 


An inter-governmental committee of the -International 
Rubber Study Group has recently spent some months exa- 
mining proposals for stabilising world trade in natural 
rubber. The committee has been concerned to. prevent a 
scarcity as much as to avoid a surplus, and now that the 
boom occasioned by the Korean war has finally spent itself 
and trading conditions have returned to something like 
normal, it is appropriate to consider measures which it is 


hoped will achieve reasonable equilibrium between produc- 


tion and consumption of rubber. It is reported that a 
draft plan has been compiled and will shortly be submitted 
to a full meeting of the Study Group, but in any case many 
formalities will be necessary before it can be adopted. 
Although no details have yet been divulged it is thought 
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that the plan envisages the creation of a buffer stock pool 


- to steady the market. 


Tin, in contrast to rubber, enjoyed comparative stability 
in price during 1952, and here again the United States is 
the decisive influence in the. world market. American con- 
sumption of tin metal showed a reduction from the previous 
year’s level owing to the steel strike in the middle of the 
year, but it~still amounted to slightly more than a third 
of total world demand. Malayan output of tin-in-concen- 
trates was a fraction of 1% lower at 56,838 tons, but tin- 
metal production fell from 65,914 tons in 1951, to 62,829 
tons, a reduction of over 44%. Exports at 64,120 tons 
were slightly lower than in 1951, but the American share 
rose from 2,532 to 19,381 tons. 


The purchasing policy of the United States in respect 
of tin is largely determined by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, whose incursion into the markets was primarily 
responsible for the substantial rise in price after the Korean 
war began. In an endeavour to force prices down again 
it then withdrew from the Far Eastern market and for 
the greater part of 1951, as noted last year, purchased no 
tin from Malaya.- The United States Government has since 
authorised the private purchase and importation of tin and 
has also removed restrictions on the industrial use of the 
metal, measures which, in the long run, should effectively 
widen the market. 


Nevertheless, although prices were well maintained 
during 1952, the long-term future of tin gives rise to some 
disquiet. In the United States it has been reported that 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation may be going out 
of business, which might tend to depress tin prices. Fur- 
thermore, in a number of processes, industry is using sub- 
stitutes for tin, and even though world production of tin- 
plate has increased substantially since 1939, the volume of 
tin used in its manufacture has been reduced. It is esti- 
mated that total world production of tin metal in 1952 was 
practically the same as during the previous year, 167,500 
tons, but consumption is reckoned to have fallen from 
137,000 tons in 1951 to 128,000 tons last year. Stocks of 
tin metal and concentrates in Malaya in November, 1952, 
were fully a third lower than a year before, but in Septem- 
ber, the last month for which complete figures were avail- 
able, world stocks at 107,600 tons had increased by rather 
more than 8,000 tons over their level at the end of 1951. 


Malaya’s import trade inevitably suffered from the con- 
traction in purchasing power caused by the fall in the 
oversea earnings of rubber. During the greater part of the 
year the initiative in the piece goods market lay with the 
public, and most traders found themselves burdened with 
heavy stocks, purchased at high prices many months before. 


- In many cases it became necessary to accept substantial 


losses in liquidating surplus holdings of goods, but, for- 
tunately, there were few failures owing to the high profits 
of the previous year. However, the Government’s temporary 
ban on the import of Japanese textiles and the restrictions 
in force in India during the early part of the year, limiting 
the export of piece goods both helped to steady the Malayan 
market. Merchants were able gradually to clear their sur- 
plus stocks and so reduce their losses. Towards the end 
of the year domestic demand began to revive and prospects 
are distinctly more promising for the current year. 


At one time it was feared that the declining yield of 
the export duty on rubber would cause a substantial con- 
traction in the total budgetary revenues of the Federation 
of Malaya. In the event the unprecedented increase in the 
yield of income tax has been more than double the deficiency 
on the rubber duty, and the revised estimate for Federal 
Government revenue in 1952 is $712,306,715. With ex- 
penditure at $653,111,109, the budget shows a surplus, but 
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this is converted into a deficit of $25,804,394 by an appro- 
priation to reserve of $85,000,000 to meet liabilities which 
have been incurred in 1952 and will constitute a charge on 
the budget in future years. The draft estimates for the 
current year envisage a deficit of $97,246,922, and, allow- 
ing for last year’s deficiency, the accumulated surplus funds 
at the end of 1953 will be reduced to some $211,000,000, 
although this figure will be augmented by approximately 
$26,000,000 if the Federation’s share in respect of Penang 
and Malacca of the assets of the former Straits Settlements 
is received during the year. 


The Government decided to issue a special loan to pro- 
vide funds for military expenditure rendered necessary by 
the Emergency, as it was felt unreasonable that the entire 
cost should be charged against the Federation’s current bud- 
getary revenue. Accordingly, after a small trial issue in 
October, when the authorities had to meet money market 
conditions by offering $7,500,000 at 5% per annum, the 
Federation of Malaya 5% Security Loan of $50,000,000, 
redeemable between 1962/72, and the first tranche of bor- 
rowing to the extent of $200,000,000 authorised by the 
Legislative Council, was issued at par two months later. 
In December the Government also initiated an issue of 
Treasury Deposit Receipts, indicating that Treasury Deposits 
to a total of $60,000,000 would be accepted. To finance 
power development and other projects the Singapore City 
Council in October issued a 5% loan of Straits $25,000,000, 
repayable between 1962/72. 


Notes in circulation on 1st January, 1953, amounted to 
$786,797,438, as compared with $764,109,209 at the begin- 
ning of 1952. After a substantial increase in the first few 
weeks of the year, the progressive rise in the note circula- 
tion, which had been a striking feature of 1951, levelled 
off. Throughout the remaining months of 1952, the volume 
of notes in circulation showed little change, : 


As at this time last year, the future in both Malaya 
and Singapore is extremelf¥ uncertain and almost entirely 
depends upon the prospects of rubber and tin in the world’s 
markets. It is to be hoped that the decline in Singapore’s 
importance as an entrepot is but temporary and that once 
again the neighbouring territories will use the port’s un- 
rivalled facilities and world-wide mercantile connections. 
Meanwhile it is clear that Malaya has successfully adjusted 
its economy to the considerable fall which has taken place 
in rubber prices, and, with the struggle against the terrorists 
turning to the Government’s advantage, the country can 
face its current economic problems with a greater degree 
of confidence. 


North Borneo 


North Borneo’s dependence on the world rubber market 
is strikingly emphasised by the Colony’s preliminary trade — 
statistics for 1952. Rubber exports fell from 21,698 tons 
in 1951 to 19,093 tons last year, but the value decreased by 
nearly 55% from Straits $86,000,000 (£10,033,000) to ap- 
proximately Straits $39,000,000 (£4,550,000). Although 
aggregate imports remained steady at Straits $70,000,000 
(£8,166,000), exports declined from Straits $113,000,000 


—(£13,183,000) in 1951 to approximately Straits $65,000,000 


(£7,583,000) in 1952, thus turning a favourable balance of 


Straits $43,000,000 (£5,016,000) in 1951 into a deficit of 


Straits $5,600,000 (£653,000) last year. 


Copra prices fell substantially during the course of 
the year, and, although the volume of exports was higher 
than in 1951, the financial return was fully a third less. The 
output of timber constituted a record for the colony, but 
there was a slump in exports which lasted until the middle 
of the year. This was mainly due to import restrictions 
imposed by Australia, but shipments improved towards the 
end of the year. Apart from Australia the leading pur- 
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chasers of North Borneo’s timber were Great Britain, Hong- 
kong, Japan and South Africa. 


If the future of the rubber industry in North Borneo 


seems less promising in view of the conclusion of the boom 


stimulated by the Korean War, and severe competition by 
producers in neighbouring territories, there appear to be 
distinct possibilities of development in the timber industry. 
Demand for timber for building and reconstruction in the 
East is likely to continue high and, if the forests can be 
scientifically exploited and | adequate logging machinery. 
imported to offset the labour shortage, it is possible that 
the establishment of subsidiary industries, such as plywood, 
would be encouraged. Already the forests yield remunera- 
tive by-products, among which is cutch, a valuable earner of 
United States dollars, and the Government is fully alive to 
the necessity for setting aside extensive areas of forestry 
reserves. 

But throughout the British possessions in Borneo an 
acute shortage of labour continues to render economic pro- 
gress extremely slow, and it is a problem which admits of no 
simple solution. The inhabitants show little interest in 
wage earning, and, although the oil industry in Brunei at- 
tracts workers, in North Borneo less than 6% of the popula- 


tion of 334,000 is engaged in paid labour. When yields. 


from cash crops fall, the growers sometimes seek employ- 
ment, but only to return to their land when times improve. 
Attempts to import labour from abroad have been unsuccess- 


ful; and it now appears that the Indian Government is only. 


willing to allow emigration to Borneo for purposes of per- 
manent settlement and not merely for temporary labour. 

Although North Borneo is a country of small cultiva- 
tors, it is by no means self-supporting in food, and sub- 
stantial imports of rice are necessary from Thailand, Burma 
and Indochina. Because of extremely bad weather last 
season’s local rice crop was poor .and will probably not yield 
more than 21,000 tons, and hence 15,000 tons had to be 
imported for distribution on a rationed basis in needy areas. 
It is hoped that the current season, which has opened well, 
will: yield a bigger crop. North Borneo followed Sarawak’s 
example in introducing a Padi Purchase Scheme, whereby 
the Government, to encourage _ increased. production, 
guarantee to purchase any surplus output, and it is possible 
that the fall in the rubber prices may induce padi farmers, 
who deserted rice for rubber in 1950, to revert to food 
production. 

In view of the fall in export earnings, budgetary re- 
venue: at Straits $21,300,000 (£2,485,000), although below 
the record figure of Straits $25,000,000 (£2,916,000) 
reached in 1951, was satisfactorily maintained. After al- 
lowing for ordinary expenditure there was a surplus of 
Straits $7,000,000 (£816,000). No. grant-in-aid was re- 
ceived from the British Government, but it was possible, by 
drawing on accumulated balances, to increase expenditure 
on reconstruction and development to Straits $15,800,000 
(£1,843,000), almost Straits $4,000,000 (£466,000) above 


the previous year’s appropriation. It is noteworthy that, 


since 1949, over Straits $29,000,000 (£3,383,000) has been 
contributed from taxation for this eminently laudable pur- 
pose. 

Despite the shortage of labour, improvements have been 
effected during the course of the: year in the Colony’s 
communications. New roads have been’ constructed. and 
existing ones metalled and surfaced, while progress has also 


continued in the rehabilitation and development of the rail- 


Sarawak 

_ The Colony’s oversea trade surplus for 1952 is esti- 
mated to be Straits $53,000,000 (£6,183,000) or approxi- 
mately a third of the previous year’s favourable balance. 
Oil contributes some Straits $35,000,000 (£4,083,000) of 
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this surplus and the aggregate turnover of imports and ex- 
ports is likely to be approximately Straits $825,000,000 
(£96,250,000), of which oil accounts for no less than 
straits $575,000,000 (£67,083,000). It is clear that Sara- 
wak’s external trade has shrunk in value from the record 
total, Straits $892,000,000 (£104,066,000) it reached in 
1951, and this can be attributed to a fall in exports and 
in particular to a reduction both in the volume and the 
value of rubber shipments. However, the decline in the 
oversea earnings of rubber will be partially offset by the 
shipment of the first post-war pepper crop and by an in- 
crease in exports of timber. | 

Both as import and: export oil remains by far the 
most valuable item of trade, and its turnover in 1952 shows 
@n increase on the previous year’s figure. Crude oil is 
pumped to the refinery in Sarawak from the adjoining ter- 
ritory in Brunei, where the oilfield at Seria is still the most 
prolific source of oil within the sterling area. Development 
continues apace in Brunei and every effort is being made to 
increase the production of crude oil within the borders 
of Sarawak itself. To this end exploratory boring is in 
progress in a number of areas and more projects of this 
nature are planned. 


The timber industry is . developing satisfactorily and as 


. the intensive building programme in: progress on the oil- 


fields demands large quantities of sawn timber, there should 
be a considerable local market for this product for some 
time. Rubber output declined sharply at the beginning of 
1952 owing to the fall in the world price, and towards the 
end of the year unusually bad weather during the. wet 
season interfered with production. Heavy floods have 
severely damaged many pepper gardens and it is feared 


that’ the crop will be substantially low this year. 


Excluding oil, the estimated value of imports into 
Sarawak in 1952 shows little change from the previous 
year and this indicates that, as elsewhere, the terms of trade 


have turned against the Eastern producer. Although the 


decline in export earnings reduced purchasing power, except 
in the neighbourhod of the oilfields, local trade was brisk 
during the early part of the year. Later it tended to 
stagnate and merchants found some difficulty in disposing 
of their stocks during the wet season. 


Nevertheless, with an expanding oil industry as the 
basis of its economy, Sarawak should enjoy continued pro- 
sperity during the present. year, and it is pleasing to record 


that encouraging progress has been made during 1952 in 
carrying out the Colony’s development programme under 
the Colombo Plan. 

Half Sarawak’s projected expenditers on economic de- 
velopment is to be devoted to the improvement of com- 
munications, and a number of-roads are under. construction. 
Malayan Airways are now calling at Sibu during the course 
of their regular service linking Singapore, Kuching and 
North Borneo, and this is a recognition of Sibu’s growing 
importance as a commercial centre. | 


Republic of Indonesia 


Much of an alarmist nature continues to be written 
about Indonesia, and if full credit be given to the utterances 
of the ultra-pessimists, Communism, or perhaps civil war, 


is inevitable. Others predict early economic collapse, and, — 


in view of our own considerable stake in the business of 
the country, it is important to obtain a balanced view of 


the situation as it exists at the moment, and of possible 
future trends. 


Probably the most disquieting: feature is the continued 
lack of adequate control over labour, whose demands: and 
actions are still extravagant and unrelated to present prices 
and conditions. Even in relations with labour, however, 


there are some encouraging signs that trade unionists are 
beginning to realise that to render the. running of estates, 
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etc., uneconomic, is to work against their own interests. 
Should elections take place in 1953 and a stronger govern- 
ment emerge, it is possible that the then Minister of Labour 
- would be in a better: position to protect the Republic’s 
export potential. The absence of a declared policy for 
the renewal of estate leases must also in ‘time react to the 
further worsening of the terms of trade, which during the 
year turned sharply against Indonesia. 

This appearance of a trade deficit causes much concern 


ee regarding the Republic’s foreign balances. These ran down 


considerably over the year, and are likely to continue to 
do so for some time to come. In fact, the responsible minis- 
_ters recognise that 1953 is going to be a crucial year; but, 
with characteristic optimism, think the position should there- 
after begin to right itself. Once again there is some en- 
couragement in the fact that the authorities are convinced 
that they will get through 1953 without having to sell all 
the gold they acquired during the Korea boom period. 

Internally also the situation is not good. In 1952 there 
was a budgetary deficit of Rp. 4.3 billion and the Cabinet 
has accepted in next year’s budget a further deficit of 
Rp. 1.8 billion. Inflation is rife and markets are still 

suffering from lack of up-country offtake. 
: Notwithstanding the undoubtedly gloomy short-term 
_ outlook, evidence is not lacking that in this, potentially one 
richest areas in the world, there is every justification 
for this bank continuing to participate as fully as possible 
in the general trade of the country compatible with ordinary 
business safeguards. 

We have sufficient confidence to believe that it is un- 
likely that there will be any rapid deterioration of the 
country’s internal and external stability. Drastic steps have 
been taken to ‘curtail imports, and a regulation necessitating 
a considerable advance payment to the Exchange Control 
before a licence is granted has helped to minimise drafts 
upon the foreign exchange and gold reserves, to check 
speculation, to reduce stocks of imported merchandise, and 
has, by tightening credit, assisted towards arresting the 
rise in the note issue. 

Cuts in government expenditure are promised, al if 
effected would, with a continuance of reasonable world 
prices and demand for rubber, go a long way towards keep- 
ing the country solvent. It is hoped that the government’s 
negative policy regarding the oil industry will be speedily 
changed and that agreements will be concluded which will 
allow the oil companies to assist by increasing production 
of this valuable export. 

The Javasche Bank has now by law. beanie the Bank 
Indonesia, and will act as the Central Bank of the Republic, 
gradually discontinuing its functions as a commercial bank. 
Whilst welcoming the Bank Indonesia, it is only fitting that 
I should pay tribute to the Javasche Bank, with whom we 
have maintained cordial relations ever since the Chartered 
Bank opened its first office in Indonesia ninety years ago. 
No bank could have had more courteous or fair treatment 
than we have received from this illustrious institution, which 
has played such a notable part in the economic life of 
Indonesia for well over a century, and it is a happy augury 
for our continued good relations, that the first President. of 
the new Central Bank is the highly respected Dr. Sjafruddin. 
It is interesting that the Monetary Council, which is vested 
with extensive powers over the management of the Bank 
Indonesia, will, in addition to the Governor of that Bank, 
consist of the Minister of Finance and the Minister of 
Economic Affairs which, if judged by present appointees, 
— eonstitutes a formidable ‘and well-balanced team. 


Thailand 


Since the war my reports on Thailand have emphasised 
the dominating effect of the country’s rice exports on its 
economic well-being. In 1952, although progressively higher 
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external prices were obtained, the volume of rice exports 
fell, and this, coupled with a fall in world prices of the 
country’s other important exports, rubber and, in less de- 
gree, tin, has, according to later statistics, resulted in an 
adverse trade balance, a new experience for Thailand. 

Rice exports could have been higher; but the Govern- 
ment preferred to use its monopoly of the trade to increase 
stocks inside the country in order to keep domestic prices 
low. This policy may have had a general effect of halting 
inflation; but, unfortunately, living costs in the towns, 
particularly in Bangkok, appear still to be rising. On the 
other hand, the policy probably operated to prevent the 
growers from receiving any enhanced reward for their 
efforts, and this doubtless tended to accentuate the disparity 
between living conditions in the country and in the towns, 
which has been an undesirable feature for some years past. 
Moreover, it will be clear that the policy probably failed to 
provide any added incentives to increase the production of 
rice. 


It was the appearance of an adverse trade balance 


which undoubtedly influenced the authorities to introduce 


during the year a form of import and exchange control; 
but, so far, the restrictions imposed on imports have not 
been drastic enough to correct the adverse tendency, and 
the time may not be far off when, from necessity, legislation 
will have to be enacted to curtail the luxurious living of 
a part of the population. 

Another result from the change in the terms of trade 
has been a check to the avowed official policy of further 
appreciating the external value of the tical. In February 
an official adjustment from Tes. 51 per £1 to Tes. 45 per 
£1 was made, and it is doubtful if, with the conditions 


prevailing at the moment, any further official intervention 


would assist the country’s trade. In any case, current ex- 
change dealings suggest that the tical is, for the time 
being, correctly valued with other currencies, and it would 
be very difficult for the market to withstand the effects 
of another change without considerable disruption in trade 
end finance generally. 

Given sound administration and freedom from political 
trouble—1952 was a quiet year in this respect—Thailand 
appears to have every chance of retaining its satisfactory 
economic position, but there is some doubt whether the 
country’s standard of economic productivity will prove able 
to absorb the extensive developments being imposed upon 
it by American interests. 

Last year I deprecated the manner in which unofficial 
dealers in exchange were openly competing for business 
without being made to pay the very heavy exchange tax 
on all transactions imposed upon ourselves and other au- 
thorised banks, and it is satisfactery to note that a revised 
Revenue Code, now under consideration, contains clauses 
to rectify the position by imposing instead a general tax 


on exchange profits, 


Viet Nam 


After seven years the war in this unfortunate country 
still continues with undiminished violence and the French 
and Viet Nam forces have at times been hard pressed to 
hold their own, Viet Minh pressure towards the Red River 
delta having been especially strong. In view of Viet Nam’s 
vital strategic importance to the western cause, the French 
have taken the view that their allies should share the 
burden of defence and at the Paris meeting of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation in December, 1952, it was 
formally agreed that the war in Indo-China is in fact the 
common concern of the whole Atlantic community. When 
M. Letourneau, the French High Commissioner, visited 
Washington in June, he received an assurance that increased 
American aid would be forthcoming, and this will doubtless 
be an important factor in equipping the Vietnamese na- 
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tional forces, which are now being rapidly expanded. 
Meanwhile the military situation remains uncertain and the 
strain on French resources considerable. 

Until internal security is restored, the economic re- 
habilitation of Viet Nam is unlikely to make much progress. 
The country’s whole economy is based on rice, the staple 
food of the population and traditionally the most remunera- 
tive export, but production has not yet reached its pre- 
war level and exports are but a fraction of their former 
annual average of 1% million metric tons. Before the 


war, China, Hongkong and the Philippines imported sub-. 


stantial quantities of rice from Viet Nam, but now the 
comparatively small amount that is available for export is 
divided between Indonesia, France and the French posses- 
sions in Africa, ‘Malaya and Ceylon. It had been hoped 
that it would be possible in 1952 to increase rice exports 
beyond the figure of 360,000 metric tons, which they had 
reached the previous year, but in May, in order to stimulate 
the development of its own milling industry, Cambodia 
placed an embargo on the sale of rice to Viet Nam. Former- 
ly rice from Cambodia had been milled at Saigon, and the 
embargo caused a severe shortage in Viet Nam and prices 
soared. In an endeavour to discourage hoarding and to 
ensure adequate supplies within the country the Viet Nam 
Government likewise banned exports, which in consequence 
have fallen considerably below expeetations at the begin- 
ning of the year. On the other hand it is encouraging to 
record that both output and export of rubber showed a 
steady increase during the course of the year despite lower 
world prices for this commodity. 

With a growing trade deficit, aggravated by the mea- 
sures to conserve rice within the country just mentioned, 
it is scarcely surprising that for the first time some form 
of control is to be imposed on imports from France. This 
restriction and the greater participation of Vietnamese in 
the trade at the expense of the large French firms, may 
alter considerably next year’s pattern of trade. 

Inflation continues unabated, and there is always much 
talk of the possible devaluation of the piastre in terms of 
the French Franc; but, whilst many leading Saigon business 
men expect a devaluation of the piastre in terms of Francs, 
just as many feel that there can be no devaluation whilst 
France is maintaining large military forces in the country. 
The import restrictions referred to in the previous para- 
graph will, in any case, be a further drain on France’s 
economy and an argument against inflation. 


Republic of the Philippines 


For the greater part of the year under review the 
Philippines have been running a substantial trade deficit, 
due mainly to the lessened world demand for their copra, 
sugar and hemp, and to the fall in prices of these three 
commodities, which between them account for four-fifths of 
the Republic’s foreign exchange earnings. 

In view of this it is a decided achievement that the 
foreign balances, including those in the hands of the com- 
mercial banks, have been maintained at a figure of over 


1951. 
$4,460,563,941 (£278,785,246). 
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foreign balances; but this does not lessen the dislocation 
and uncertainty their application introduces into trade, 
end importers suffer in pa:ticular from being so dependent 
upon the actions of government departments. 

The economic scene has been dominated by the im- 
minence of the application of the Bell Trade Act, which 
allows the United States to bring into force from 1st 
January, 1954, a graduated scale of duties on imports from 


the Philippines. The imposition of such duties would un- 


doubtedly have an adverse effect on the country’s exports, 
and intensive work is going on behind the scenes to effect 
a revision or a postponement of the Act. A committee ap- 
pointed by President Quirino has suggested the alternative 
of free trade for a limited period applicable to a few 


- selected commodities, and has recommended the cancella- 


tion of some of the privileges now enjoyed by Americans 
in the Philippines. | 

Whatever the outcome of the negotiations on the Bell 
Trade Act, it would appear to be only a question of time 
before the lessening of trade bonds with the United States 
forces the Philippines to look for other markets, and I have 
an impression that government circles are already much 
exercised with the thought of the opportunities they are | 
losing by having no trade treaties or monetary ‘arrange- 
ments with the sterling area for example, 

The peso is probably over-valued in terms of the U.S. 
dollar; but there appears to be little chance of any form 
of devaluation in the near future, particularly as the recent 
mutual security agency loans, aggregating U.S. $77 millions, 
were given conditional on the setting up of a counter fund 
in pesos at the rate of Pesos 2 for each U.S. $1 allocated. 
There has been considerable criticism in the Philippines 
of the slow progress made in teed sell funds So pro- 
vided. 

It is pleasing to record that would 
appear to have halted in the Philippines, and that there 
was no appreciable rise in the cost of living during the 
year. This is one reason, together with the prospects of 
filling the United States sugar quota of 952,000 short tons 
this season, which allows a certain amount of quiet optimism 
about the future, particularly if the country can be spared 
the devastating typhoons that have damaged its crops 
during the last few years. Other encouraging features are 
the increased production of gold and base metals and, what 
is more important, the considerable increases in production 
of domestic food —. particularly rice. 


Hongkong 


It says much for the geographical of 
kong for its trade facilities and the resilience of its mer- 
cantile community, that the embargo on strategic materials 
imposed by the United States of America and the avowed 
intention of communist China to by-pass the port, failed 
to kill its entrepot trade or bring ruin to its industries. 

Trade figures were -naturally much lower than those 


for the previous year. I quote them, as usual, for purposes 
of comparison :— 


1952. 


$3,787,701,723 (£236,731,360). 
$2,913,180,491 (£182,073,780). 


Total Trade 


$9,352,609,950 (£584,538,121). 


$6,700,882,214 (£418,805,140). 


U.S. $300,000,000, which is roughly equivalent to the note 
issue and is the safety line apparently decided upon by 
the Finance Department and the Central Bank. There is 
no doubt that the strict control by the Central Bank over 
releases of foreign exchange and the impartial manner in 
which it carries out its functions, are bright spots in a 
control-dominated economy. The various controls are re- 
garded as necessary evils in the fight to maintain adequate 


As illustrating the effects of the embargo, the following 
figures covering the trade with the China mainland are 
illuminating :— 


1951. 1952. 
$ 862,099,820 $ 830,265,924 
$1,603,795,356 $ 520,032,168 
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They show that shipments to the China mainland in 
1952 have been curtailed to less than one-third of the 
value of shipments for the previous year, and in view of 
the general reduction in the Colony’s trade, it is difficult to 
be optimistic about future prospects in the absence of 
peace in the Far East; but, nevertheless, there have so 
far been few failures and unemployment is not yet a serious 
problem. Local markets are over-stocked in many lines, 
but imports, particularly from Japan, are tapering off, and 
provided there is no major set-back, the stock situation 
should not cause undue alarm. 


Some apprehension must be expected to be felt in 
Hongkong regarding the recent announcement on Formosa 
by the President of the United States. The decision, giving 
freedom of action to Marshal Chiang Kai-shek to attack the 
_ mainland at will, is stated to mean exactly what it says, 
and as long as the withdrawal of the seventh fleet from 
Formosan waters is in no way a fore-runner of other and 
more direct action against the China mainland, this unilateral 
action by the United States would not seem to gravely affect 


Hongkong except that it has added to the existing un- 


certainty. 


Industrially the Colony sonbikees to grow, mainly in 
recent years through the initiative of the Shanghai ex- 
patriates who have made cotton spinning and weaving a 
major industry, and have also opened other factories for 
making enamelware, etc. This development since the war 
has been so pronounced that, in 1952, over a quarter of 
the Colony’s export income was derived from locally-produced 
goods. 


The Government must be sitsihied at the large fall 
in revenue due to diminished trade, but the introduction 
of the Business Registration Ordinance, together with the 
larger and more efficient staff in the Inland Revenue De- 
partment, resulted in large additional collections from 
business and salary taxes. On the whole, Hongkong seems 
to have adapted its economy successfully to the difficult 
conditions which have ruled ever since the outbreak of 
the Korean war, and, although there has been under- 
standable anxiety concerning the future, the mercantile 
community has shown its customary and traditional initia- 
tive in the face of adverse circumstances, and will lose no 
opportunity to pursue its legitimate business as an entrepot 
for free enterprise in the Far East. 


China 


Last year I told how, during the last years of the 
Kuomintang Government after the victory over Japan, all 
our efforts to rehabilitate our business in China had been 
defeated by the vast depreciation of the Chinese National 
Currency Dollar. I also stated that, following the advent 
of the People’s Government, although the internal value 
of the currency had been stabilised, commerce with the 
outside world had declined, or was handled on a govern- 
mentally-controlled basis, which largely negatived our use- 
fulness as an exchange bank, and that we had as a first 
step to closing our doors in China sought the permission 
of the financial authorities of the People’s Government to 
close our Tientsin Office. I regret to say that, so far, little 


progress has been made towards this end, and, although — 


in the interim we have made similar application in respect 
of our Shanghai Office, it seems certain that some little 
time must still elapse before we shall be permitted to 
withdraw completely from China and discharge our staffs. 
Such reductions as we have been permitted to make have 
been made, and both our offices have been reduced, prac- 
tically speaking, to a care and maintenance basis. 


There would appear to be some disposition on the part 
of the People’s Government of China to encourage trade 
with Western countries, for, 


in addition to setting up an 
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organisation in East Berlin to afford opportunities of a 
wide exchange of commodities and merchandise between 
China and European countries, China, as I have recorded 


in- my remarks on Ceylon, has entered into a five years’: 


agreement to supply rice to Ceylon in exchange for ribber. 

In former times China was more often than not an 
importer of rice. It seems now that the country must 
be more than self-supporting in this respect, a supposition— 
for no statistical evidence is available to support it— 
which, however, appears to find some confirmation in the 
fact that, within the country, the price of rice has remained 
on a Stable basis over a considerable period. 


Japan 


At the end of April, 1952, the Fasuivene peace treaty 
was ratified and, in consequence, S.C.A.P. (Supreme Com- 
mander Allied Powers) withdrew from Japan. This or- 
ganisation had, in fact, been relinquishing control over the | 
Japanese economy for more than a year; but, although 
the final transfer of authority was little more than a 
formality, it introduced a completely new background for 
our operations in Japan, 


. The functions of the Foreign Exchange Control Board 
were taken over by the Ministry of Finance, and Japanese 
Banks were able to participate more directly in the over- 
seas trade of the country. With this object some of the 
leading Japanese Banks opened branches in overseas finan- 
cial centres; but it may be a considerable time before these 
new offices engage in the full functions of an exchange 
bank, and, in the meantime, we feel that the services of 
the British Banks will remain of great importance to the 
trade of the country. In any case we believe that opinions 
in Japan are sharply divided on the opening of overseas 
branches, as many are of opinion that it would be cheaper 
and better for Japanese banks to work tharoneh agents 


abroad. 


The Japanese authorities were quick to enlies that 
the country could not hope to receive financial assistance 
from abroad to promote economic recovery until arrange- 
ments were made to settle the pre-war external debt. After 
lengthy negotiations, agreement was reached in September, 
1952, for servicing all the outstanding loan issues, and 
provision was made for the payment of arrears of interest. 


I have commented in the past on the fundamental . 
weakness of the Japanese economy arising from the heavily: 
overlent position of all Japanese banks, and it is encourag- 
ing to note that, during 1952, a slight improvement in this 
respect took place. There is no doubt, however, that the 
country is overbanked, and there is a danger that excessive 
competition is leading to the granting of facilities un- 
warranted by the credit-standing of the borrowers. It is 
clear, however, that political independence has not alleviated 
Japan’s economic problems, and, in seeking to restore 
peace-time economy and to stimulate a gradual return to 
normal conditions in both banking and foreign trade, the 
Authorities have had to reckon with many adverse factors. 


The overall balance of payments, although favourable 
during 1952, showed a very ominous trend against Japan. 
On\ the one hand, strong inflationary pressure at home, | 
accompanied by labour troubles, tended to price some ex- 
ports out of world markets, whilst the import restrictions 
resulting from the Commonwealth Finance Ministers’ Con- 
ference upset trade with the Sterling area to an extent 
that Japan’s sterling balances decreased with great rapidity 
from September onwards. 


At present new terms of trade are being negotiated 
with representatives of the British Government; but it is 
doubtful if the outcome will do much to right the country’s 
major ills which are over-population and lack of capital. It 
is this shortage of capital which, after taking every con- 
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ceivable measure to assist long-term financing, first by the 
eation of the Japan Industrial Bank and then by forming 
oe Japan Long-Term Credit Bank with similar objectives, 


has caused the Government to deviate from the austere’ 
financial path.:prescribed by the American occupation au- 


thorities. The so-called. Dodge line postulated a rigidly 
balanced budget and avoidance of subsidies, and was anti- 
inflationary in concept; but I fear that easier budgetting, 
rather than an increase in the national income, has resulted 
in the figures for the note issue reaching in December an 
all-time record. This lack of capital and desire for new 
capital from abroad undoubtedly had its influence on Japan’s 
agreement to service all outstanding loan issues and provide 
for the payment of arrears of interest to which I have 
already drawn your attention. 

From what I learn, the Japanese authorities roe the 
Bank of Japan are well aware of and are concerned with 
the appalling load of short-term debt which is borne by 
the..trading community, but without which the economy 
of Japan could not have made te quick recovery after the 
war. 

Steps are being taken for a gradual reduction in in- 
terest rates, and, although from necessity the whole economy 
turns on the ability of the Bank of Japan to give support 
to the banking and commercial needs of the country, there 
is every reason to believe that, whilst the moderate poli- 
tical and economic policy of Mr. Yoshida’s government pre- 
vails, this will be accomplished, . 

In Japan’s favour is the undoubted ability and willing- 
ness of its people to work hard; but its economy and the 
solution to its gross over-population depend almost entirely 
on the expansion of its overseas trade, and here the future 
of the South-East Asia markets is crucial to its future. So 
long as import restrictions in this sector of the World’s 
markets penalise Japanese exports, there is likely to be a 
strong body of commercial opinion within the country that 
will favour an extension of trade between Japan and Com- 
munist China, and if such a development seemed likely to 
promise some alleviation from Japanese competition with 
this country’s products, which otherwise must be expected 
to increase in severity, it is possible the course mentioned 
might also find support from the more hardly-pressed in- 
terests in the United Kingdom. 


N ew York 


“A close reading of the preceding pages must reveal 
the many ‘links which the territories which this bank serves 
have with the all-powerful United States of America. In 
Malaya, to select one example, a large proportion of the 
total shipments of rubber and tin find their way to that 
all-embracing market. In Indonesia and Thailand, similar 
conditions prevail, and in both countries special regulations 
encourage shipments which will earn much desired dollars. 
The United States are also notable purchasers of Indian 
jute as well as Bornean cutch, and even this recital covers 


only isolated examples, since other countries, such as the. 


Philippine Republic whose whole trade is based on the 
United States, and Japan whose economy since the war 
and until quite recently. has been dependent upon the U.S. 
Dollar, transact the major proportion of their external trade, 
both ways, with the United States. 

In these circumstances, the state of the United States 
economy is a major interest to this bank as it is to most 
of the World at large in these modern days, and it is good 
to find that recent reports from New York can speak of the 
United States economy as still operating at peak levels and 
forecast a continuance of active demand for some months 
ahead. On the other hand, other reports consider the out- 
look deflationary rather than inflationary, and therefore it 
would seem that our customary cautious rene to all 
business. is still anpropriala. 
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One subject of much interest and importance to both 
the United States and Great Britain is convertibility of 
Sterling; but, in spite of the access of strength which 
Sterling has acquired over the past twelve: months, the 
transition to convertibility cannot be .accomplished over- 
night or merely by wishful thinking. I am. aware that it 
is widely suggested that, by separating Sterling accruing 
on current account from Sterling representing previous 
accumulations, and applying -convertibility only to so-called 
current Sterling, the operation would be simplified. Our 
experience as Exchange Bankers, although, being so largely 
engaged upon exchange business directly concerned with 
the transfer of goods and commodities: between countries, 
we have only a moderate interest in the arbitrage markets 
of the World, leads us to think that current transactions 
can only be separated from those of the past with the greatest 
difficulty, if at all, and therefore that the whole subject 
will require a most ‘careful and prepared approach and ee 
guards, if the desired result is to be achieved, ’ 


Our New York Office continues to provide an essential 
link between our branches in the territories of the Far 
East as well as in Europe, and also maintains close contact 
with all our many banking friends in the United States 
and Canada, to whom I would extend our cept and 
thanks for their continued support. 


Hamburg 


Our Hamburg to perform a useful 
function in assisting the development of West Germany’s 
trade with the Far East, although competition in the bank- 
ing sphere has become noticeably stronger. Exports have 
been well maintained but there were signs in the latter 
part of the year that trading prospects overseas were less 
encouraging, and it is possible that, to support the export 
programme and to ensure adequate supplies of raw mate- 
rials for West German industry, the Government may find 


it necessary to resort to barter deals with a number of. 


countries producing basic commodities. 


Manchester and Liverpool 


Manchester and Liverpool play a notable part in assiat- 
ing Lancashire’s traditional commerce with the markets of 


the East and in developing the Bank’s considerable and 


long-standing connections with trade and industry in the 
North of England. 


West End, London 


West End, London, continues to render useful service, 
and is admirably situated to provide a comprehensive range 
of banking facilities for the many thousands of. visitors 
from the East who will be coming to London for the Corona- 
tion festivities this year. 


Conclusion 


Having reviewed the entire field served Me the Bank, 
I venture to close this statement with a-few words:on topics 
of special interest in Great Britain. Three subjects have 
been common to many recent Chairmen’s speeches in the 
United Kingdom, viz., “Convertibility,” “Government Spend- 
ing” and “Taxation.” All are important subjects; all are 
separate issues; but equally, all are closely related. 


I have already touched on the subject of “‘Converti- 
bility” in my remarks under New York, and it will be 
apparent therefrom that I advocate caution. Yet I firmly 
believe that, if the British Nation is to survive as banker 
to the Sterling area, and leader of a great Commonwealth 
of Nations, it is essential that Sterling should become “Con- 
vertible,” and if this is to be accomplished within a reason- 
able space of time, productivity within the United Kingdom 
must be improved to an extent which will enable our exports 
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to compete with those of the rest of the world. In short, 


we cannot get more out of the common fund than we put 
into it. 


If it is a fact that the raising of the Bank rate and 
the tightening up of bank credit had much to do with 
restoring the value of Sterling and bringing about a mate- 
rial improvement in the overall balance of payments in 
the last year, and so far as I know the matter is not in 
dispute, then it must also be a fact that overspending by 
Government and by Government Agencies in the same 
period operated to offset and limit that restoration and 
improvement. It follows then that, if Government spend- 
ing could be curtailed, the value of Sterling might be ex- 
_ pected to improve still further, thereby again increasing, 
through falling prices, the competitive quality of British 
exports. 
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With lower Government spending, followed by some 
reduction in taxation, we could hope to have the necessary 
incentives to increase productivity and encourage savings, 
without both of which, further great progress upon the 
road to complete solvency would appear to be impracticable. 
Above all, it is clear, I think, that a prerequisite to con- 
vertibility must be a more liberal trade policy on the part 
of the United States. : 


No final solution of the dollar gap problem can be 
arrived at unless all these factors are taken into account. 


Convertibility of Sterling we must have, but it is 
bound to put an immense strain on the Sterling Area Re- 
serves of Gold and United States Dollars, and it would be 
well, therefore, that the effect should be cushioned by the 
acquisition of further reserves of United States Dollars 
before the issue is put finally to the test, 


THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, SIR KENNETH W. MEALING, TO BE SUBMITTED AT THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF STOCKHOLDERS ON 31ST MARCH 1953 


The accounts indicate that there has been no falling 
off in the volume of business handled by the Bank and 
despite the recession in world prices of most commodities 
the balance sheet total at £74 million shows little change. 
On the assets side there is an increase of £6% million in 
our holding of Government Securities, but this has been 
counterbalanced by a fall of £4%4 million in bills receivable 
end a decrease of £2 million in loans and advances. On 
the other side the increase in deposits of £1 million has 
been offset by a decrease of £1 million in bills payable. 


At £195, 188 our nett profit is very slightly lower than 
in the prev:ous year, provision having had to be made for 
increased taxation in the form of E.P.L. Considering the 
difficulties we had to anticipate during a period of trade 
recession and anti-inflation I trust you will agree that the 
results of the year’s working are satisfactory. 


The Directors have felt justified in recommending a 
final dividend of 8 per cent. and if this recommendation is 
approved the dividend for the year will be 14 per cent., a 


figure which the Directors consider is justified by the 


progress of the Bank. 


General Review 


To my deep regret I am ‘unable to report any appre- 
ciable improvement in international affairs during the past 
year. The hope of an armistice in Korea appears to have 
faded almost completely and there is no sign of any relaxa- 
tion in the cold war maintained by the Russian-dominated 
bloc against the Western Powers. Against this, however, 
may be set the fact that in Europe, the Western Powers, 
through N.A.T.O. and the E.D.C. organisation are today 
better equipped to withstand an aggressive onslaught than 
they were a year ago. It may be that from this knowledge 
will flow an ingreasing determination. in Western Europe 
to resist by all means in its power should aggression take 
place. Equally, this knowledge may itself have the effect of 
discouraging potential aggressors from any adventure which 
might result in a new war. 


Whether this interpretation has validity or not, how- 
ever, the attainment of armed security can only be effected 
at great cost in treasure and manpower at a time when 
they can ill be spared. The economic health of the free 
world must be maintained and this applies with particular 
force to the countries of South East Asia. The disruption 


of war, the movement and expansion of populations, the 


changes in governmental personnel and structural pattern, 
the rise in world prices, shortages of foodstuffs and conse- 
quent inflationary trends, all these factors have affected 
the economic health of this vast area. Bearing all this in 
mind it may be considered remarkable that the standards 
of living, cf integrity, of industrial output and of inter- 
national trade and exchange have exhibited so little de- 
preciation over the past seven years. This fact, however, 
calls for no complacency, for populations continue to rise, 
food shortages are a continuing and perhaps increasing 
anxiety, so that the economic stability of South East Asia 
will continue to be of the first importance to the free 
world for years to come. 


Two important Commonwealth Conferences’ took 
place during 1952. The first to agree on mutual steps to 
check the drain on reserves which presented a dangerous 
threat to the entire sterling area. The second, to review the 
results achieved and agree on future plans to promote 
industry, commerce and trade for the benefit of all. There 
is no doubt that the fiscal policy of the U.K. during the 
year together with the steps taken by mutual agreement 
throughout the Commonwealth checked the drain on re- 
serves and strengthened the position of sterling; no small 
achievement bearing in mind the burden of re-armament. 


The fall in prices of many commodities which com- 
menced in 1951 continued in 1952, wool, seeds, cotton, jute, 
rubber, tea all fell further in price, and whilst price recession 
is an undoubted check to inflation, it has its own dangers 
if it takes place too fast or goes too far. Apart from food- 
stuffs it would seem that the inflationary: trend has been 
checked if not reversed and although in the case of some 
commodities prices have fallen too fast and too far, in 
general the dis-inflationary trend should prove healthy. 


India 


In India the most important event of the year was the 
peaceful general election on the basis of universal adult 
suffrage and the return of a stable Congress Government 
with Pandit Nehru as Prime Minister. 


Towards the end of the year the new Government 
presented its ambitious Five Year Plan, aiming at an 11 per 
cent. increase in national income by expenditure of over 
2,000 crores of rupees (£1,500 million). Towards this, a 
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sum of 156 crores (£117 million) is anticipated from 
foreign aid. Indeed during the year aid in the form of 
grants from the United States with fertilisers, steel and 
technical advice and from the World Bank for steel. manu- 
facture were received by India. Whether it is possible for 
this ambitious Five Year programme to come to full frui- 
tion I cannot judge, but one can only admire those who 
have high ideals and who fix high targets and have the 
courage to do their best to attain them. 7 


On the whole, trade and industry in India had a some- 
what disturbing year. The world-wide decline 
modity values brought about almost panic market condi- 
tions accompanied by the temporary closure of some com- 
modity, stock, and bullion markets. As this subsided some 
measure of recovery took place and production surpluses 
in sugar, tea, textiles and some classes of engineering pro- 
ducts induced a cautious outlook, while Government began 
to remove controls over a wide front, particularly as regards 
cotton and textiles. 


The Calcutta jute industry benefited from two 
successive reductions in the high rate of export duty which 
had partly priced this important commodity out of world 
markets, and these reductions together with a successful 
goodwill mission from the industry to the U.S.A. and U.K. 
have restcred much of the competitive capacity and 


popularity in overseas markets to India’s most important 
export, 


The tea inguin has had one of the most anxious 
years in its long history. The cessation of bulk buying in 
1951, the re-opening of public auctions and,.many months 
later, the de-rationing of tea in the U.K. was not expected 
to result in a disastrous fall in tea values such as in fact took 
place towards the end of 1952. By December prices for 
many gardens’ teas had fallen far below cost of production 
and tea companies were facing severe losses on the year’s 
working. Many companies whose working capital was 
adequate when tea could be made and sold profitably at 
1s. per lb. before the war are severely under-capitalised to 
deal with present costs, and the excessive taxation now 
current gives little hope for the creation of reserves from 
profits wherewith to replenish their working capital. This 
is a serious problem to many industries in many countries— 


including the United Kingdom—but is particularly striking 


in the case of the Indian tea industry. 
Early in the year the cotton economy of India was in 


2 precarious condition, but from March, when the Govern-— 


ment reduced the export duty from Rs. 400 to Rs. 200 per 
bale, there was staged a steady and, under the circum- 
stances, remarkable recovery in the raw cotton markets and 
the textile industry. Later in the year Government gave 
further assistance by relaxing some of the controls on cotton 
and made a further reduction to Rs, 125 per bale in the 
export duty on certain varieties of cotton. The liberalisa- 
tion of Government’s export policy for textiles enabled 
India to make a determined effort to restore her position in 
the world’s textile markets, which had been so undermined 
in 1951 by restrictions on exports, and in this she was 
partially successful despite keen competition from Japan 
and the change from sellers’ to esti markets throughout 
the world. 


An important development in banking and finance in 
India was the establishment by the Reserve Bank in 
January 1952 of a Bill Market whereby Scheduled Banks 
are able to obtain advances from the Reserve Bank at 
favourable interest rates against the security of usance bills 
drawn by traders payable in India and supported by the 
Scheduled Bank’s demand promissory note to cover such 
advances. The scheme was of great assistance during very 
difficult periods and is the first step towards a fully deve- 
loped bill market in India. The system was responsible for 


in com- 


f 
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providing over 81 crores of credit to commerce and in- 
dustry during the year, and would have been higher but 
for the sewer level of bus:ness activity towards the end of 
the year. Scheduled Banks’ advances in early December 


1952 were only Rs. 429 crores seemscrs Rs. 492 crores at the 
same time in 1951. 


According to the latest estimates India will import — 
2% million tons of foodgrains in 1953 against 3.9 million | 
tons in 1952 and 4.7 million tons in 1951. According to 
the Indian Food Minister, India is steadily progressing — 
towards self-sufficiency in food and there is no doubt that 
should this come about it will effect the greatest contribu- 


tion to stability and prosperity in India and throughout 
South East Asia. 


Indo-Pakistan trade in general remains limited in 
extent. The agreement which expired during the year was 
replaced in August by a limited pact which unfortunately 
excluded some major items of trade. India’s overall trade 


balance was heavily deficit during the first half of the year, 


but in the second half the gap was narrowed, more by 
reduction of imports than by increase in exports. 


On the decision of Pakistan, passports were instituted 
for travellers between India and Pakistan, and India found 
it necessary to follow suit. There must have been cogent 
reasons for this innovation, but it cannot be expected that 
this formality will encourage commerce and trade so de- 
sirable between these two countries with their enormously 
long common frontiers. 


Pakistan 


Pakistan has been through a difficult year from almost 
every point of view. In the past a producer of surplus 
food, Pakistan imported wheat from Turkey, through 
American aid, and from Russia through a barter deal made 
with that country. Pakistan’s main export commodities, 
cotton and jute, fell in price by 50 per cent. and in both 
commodities there resulted a large carry over. : 


With her major export crops bringing in far less 
foreign exchange, it followed that Pakistan’s balance of 
trade would become adverse unless drastic import restric- 
tions were imposed. Partial restrictions were imposed in 
May, but it was not until July 1st that drastic action was 
taken. In order to curtail the inevitable inflation resulting 
from restriction of imports, Government introduced 
measures to curtail credit, but the full effect of these 
restrictions on imports and credit has not yet been felt and 
its impact upon the future of the State ce its. Sateen is, 


therefore, still to be seen. 


Pakistan is still without a written Constitution saa its 
Assembly consists of the original members existing at the. 
time of Partition in 1947. Until the new Constitution is 
finalised and elections for the new Parliament held, the state 
of uncertainty as to the future must be expected to continue. 
Economic difficulties, inflation, and internal political stresses 
and strains bear particularly hardly upon a young vaguned 
still in the throes of Constitution making. 


Much has been done to rehabilitate the railway system, 
and work on the Lower Sind Barrage is progressing well. 
Several textile mills are now operating and other industrial 
projects under way. Economic nationalism, however, is 
making its influence felt in restrictions by various means 
upon foreign enterprise which even those most anxious to 
co-operate find difficult to justify. This phase may, how- 


ever, be a passing one which with greater political maturity’ 


may be found to defeat rather than attain the desired 
end: the increasing prosperity of Pakistan. 


During the year’ we made arrangements to open an 
office in Khulna, the nearest town to the new port of Chalna 


& 
‘ 
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in East Bengal. Permission for us to do so was readily 
granted by the Government of Pakistan and we commenced 
business on the 5th February, 1953. It is anticipated that 
in time a fairly large tonnage of jute will pass through this 
port which gives East Pakistan an alternative outlet from 
Chittagong. 


Ceylon 


A General Election was held in Ceylon in May, 1952, 


and resulted in the return of the United Nations Party 
with a good working majority over all other parties. Ceylon 
should, therefore, be assured of peaceful and stable political 
conditions during the next four years. | 


In the last 80 years, the population of Ceylon has 
risen from 3% million in 1871 to 7% million in 1951 and 


with an estimated increase of about 200,000 a year the 


population in 1962 will be some ten millions. This increas- 
ing population has. necessitated the importation of large 
quantities of rice, flour and sugar at high prices, whilst 
in 1952 a decline occurred in the prices of many of 
Ceylon’s exports. It is likely, therefore, 
deficit of Rs. 110 million in 1952 will replace the trade 
surplus of Rs. 349 million in 1951. Ceylon’s balance of 
trade has, therefore, suffered during 1952 to the extent 
of approximately Rs. 459. million compared with 1951. 


In order to check the inflationary trend in the cost of 
living, -something like one-third of the Island’s national 
revenue, it is estimated, is expended on food subsidies, and 
the result is that the Budget deficit for the year ended 
30th September last is believed to be in the region of 
Rs. 293 million—the highest in the fiscal history of Ceylon. 


The Government of Ceylon are certainly alive to 
the urgent necessity of increasing food production, and the 
Galoya and other large schemes to this end are progressing; 
but naturally these projects take time to reach maturity. 
At the close of the year the Ceylon and Chinese Govern- 
ments ratified an agreement whereby the whole of Ceylon’s 
production of sheet rubber for 1953, estimated at about 
50,000 tons, will be sold to China at a price of about 
Rs, 1.74 per lb. f.o.b. Colombo. It is reported that only 
Ceylonese shippers will be allowed to purchase, grade, pack 
and ship this rubber on behalf of the Rubber Commissioner. 
Under the Trade Pact Ceflon will import from China 
270,000 tons of rice at prices which are believed to compare 
favourably with those charged by other rice producing 
countries at the present time. . 


Good progress continues to be made with the Rs. 80 
million scheme for the improvement of. Colombo Harbour. 
The turn round of ships has been so accelerated that the 
freight surcharge imposed by Shipping Lines.in April, 1951, 
on cargoes from Europe has been abolished. 


Burma 


Conditions in Burma, which continue difficult to assess, 
appear ‘to have improved somewhat during the past year. 
Whilst much of the country is still controlled by insurgents 
or ravaged with raids by dacoits, the efforts by the Gov- 
ernment in Rangoon towards the pacification of the country 
seem to be achieving some success, and foreigners can pro- 


ceed in greatér safety for greater distances ‘rom ae: 


than was the case two years ago. 


The principal advisers to the Civerament are an 
American firm of engineers whose goal, I understand, is a 
comprehensive and balanced programme of rehabilitation 
and new development involving expenditure of some 
K.7,500 crores (£5,625 million) over the next eight years. 
The programme includes large planned projects in mining, 
agriculture, power, irrigation, transport and communica- 


tions as well as cottage industries. 


that a tradee 


In the Budget presented last August a revenue surplus 
of K.4.45 crores was estimated, and a capital deficit of 
K.29.63 crores. 57 per cent. of revenue receipts is to be 
spent on defence. No provision was made for the repay-. 
ment of loans to India (Rs. 72,00,00,000) and the U.K. 
(£17,800,000). Burma is a recipient of economic aid from 
Britain and the U.S.A. and is also a participant in the 
Colombo Plan. Economic nationalism is also retarding 
co-operation from foreign concerns in Burma. It can be of 
little avail to expect foreign business to risk capital in any 
country which restricts or denies it the right to employ 
officers of its own choice. 


Mauritius 


The sugar crop in Mauritius at 467,000 metric tons in 
1952 was rather lower than the record crop of 484,000 tons 


in 1951 and the whole crop was purchased by the United 


Kingdom under the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement. 
The year has been a prosperous one for Mauritius and’ 
given normal weather conditions prosperity should continue 
in the coming year. The diversity of communities and 
increasing population, however, present problems for the 
future and new elections in 1953 will bring political issues 
to the fore. The prosperity of the Colony is, of course, 


vulnerable to a fall in world sugar prices. 


Malaya 


There has been a heartening improvement in the grave 
emergency threatening Malaya. Not only has there been 
a sharp drop in incidents and casualties, but the morale of 
security forces and civilians has improved as a result of the 
energetic steps taken by the High Commissioner, General 
Templer. It would seem that the initiative is passing or 
has passed, to the security forces, although this does not 
mean that the Communists cannot still attack persons and 
property. Least of all does it justify complacency, for 
there is no doubt that the slightest sign of relaxation would 
be taken by those behind the Communist organisation as 
the signal for a recrudescence of activity. It is thus vitally 
important that our determination to win this campaign 
should be made apparent to the entire population of Malaya 
so that the maximum co-operation and goodwill of the’ 
people be secured and retained. 7 

Coupled with this determination the economic pros- 
perity and stability of the country is no less important in 
bringing the emergency to a successful conclusion and 
this is dependent upon the prosperity of the major industrv, 
rubber. 

The year saw wide fluctuations and a general decline 
in the price of rubber. From $1.42% per lb. in January to 
as low as 73% cents in September and a recovery to 91 cents 
at the close of the year. Output was some 21,000 tons 
lower than in the previous year, a decline of about 3 per 
cent. It cannot be too clearly emphasised that just as the 
economic stability of Malaya is principally dependent upon 
rubber, so the prosperity of this great industry is principally 
dependent upon the policy of its largest consumer, the 
United States of America. Consumption, stock piling, and 
the policy towards synthetic rubber in the U.S.A. affects 
Malaya directly and immediately, and is thus a vital factor 
in the prosperity of this bastion of the free world in South 
East Asia. | 

Ocean shipments in 1952 were 910,408 tons against 
1,155,275 tons in 1951. The entrepot trade also declined 
heavily as imports from Indonesia were only 289,079 tons 
against 470,609 in 1951. The biggest buyers were U.K. — 
273,855 tons and U.S.A. 234,248. Direct shipments from 
Malaya to the U.S.S.R. were negligible and there were 
none at all to China. 

Tin prices remained at rather higher levels in 1952 
than in the seeond half of 1951, but even so it is understood 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK 
BALANCE SHEE” 
1951. | 
& 
Capital Authorised— | 
750,000 30,000 “B” shares of £25 each 750,000 
1,500,000 300,000 “C” shares of £5 each 1,500,000 
£3,000,000 | £3,000,000 
Capital Issued— 
1,050,000 1,050,000 
1,500,000 Reserve Fund (including Share Premium Account £300,000) ... ... .... 1,500,000 
; 200,130 Balance of Profit unappropriated carried forward to 1953 .... 0.0 cou. 200,143 
2,750,130 2,750,143 
Current Liabilities, Provisions and Other Accounts— 
228,577 Notes in Circulation against security per contra .... py 277,952 
Current and Fixed Deposit and Other Accounts including Peastaies for Taxa- | 
67,395,576 tion on Profits to date, Doubtful Debts and Reserves for eguioeaso( 0 68,510,460 
405,000 Loans Payable against ‘security per contra 
407,803 Acceptances on account of Customers per contra .... . 299,091 
43,383 Balances due to Subsidiary Companies (2... ; 43,369. 
33,075 Proposed Final Dividend, less Income Tax ....0 44,100 _ 
70,904,436 
71,403,465 
£74,153,595 £73,654,579 


Currency Assets and Liabilities have been cee into Sterling at the following rates:—I1s. 6d. 
Kyat, 2s. 
Yen 1,000=£1 and Shanghai Yuan 80,000=£1. 


per Indian and Ceylon Rupee and Burma 


3d. per Pakistan Rupee, 2s. 3d. per Hong Kong Dollar, 7s. per United States Dollar, 5d. per Tical, 


4d. per Straits Dollar, ls. 


2. Group Accounts are not prepared as the Directors consider they would be of no ‘real value to members in view of the insignificant amounts 
involved in the accounts of the Subsidiary Companies. 


8. Contracts for outstanding capital expenditure Nil (1951, 


£9,241). 


1951. 
£ 


13,000 
50,000 
55,000 


33,075 
33,075 
200,130 


£384,280 


| £ 
Amount written off Freehold Banking Premises and Property 
Dividends :— £ 
Interim Dividend of 6 per cent., less Income Tax at 9/6 in the &, paid 
23rd September, 1952 33,075 
Proposed Final Dividend of 8 per cent., less Income Tax at 9/6 in the £. 
Balance of Profit unappropriated carried forward to 1953 200,143 
£395,318 
R. N. DRAKE, Chief Manager, 
HUGHES 


WITHERS, Accountants. 
REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS. 


We have obtained all the information and explanations which to the best of our knowledge and belief were necessary 


for the purposes of our audit. 


In our opinion proper books of account have been kept by the Bank so far as appears 


from our examination of those books and proper returns adequate for the purposes of our audit have been received 


from Branches not visited by us. 
in agreement with the books of account and returns. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, a 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account which are 
In our opinion and to the best of our information and according to. 
the explanations given to us the said accounts give the information required by the Companies | ‘Act, 1948, in the. 


th 


31 
F, N. 
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OF INDIA, LIMITED 
31st DECEMBER, 1952. 
1951. 
£ | £ 
Current Assets— | | 
Investments (Quoted Investments at or under market value; unquoted 
Investments at or under cost)— 
British, Dominion and Colonial Government and Other Securities 
: (including £265,000 British Government Securities deposited against 
Note Issue): 
6,358,528 Quoted elsewhere than in Great Britain .... 22.0.0 20.0... ou. 6,402,947 
14,373,944 : 20,788,510 
14,492,591 20,915,537 
| Hong Kong Government Certificates of Indebtedness deposited against Note 
Loans Receivable, Advances and Other Accounts including Amounts due by 
407,803 Liability of Customers for Acceptances per contra 299,091 
36,831,470 
43,290,326 
72,955,341 
73,403,695 
Fixed Assets— 
694,763 © Freehold Banking Premises and Property at Cost less Amounts Written Off 644,101 
\ 
£74.153,595 £73,654,579 


4. There are Contingent Liabilities in respect of the following :— 
Bills Receivable re-discounted £803,541 (1951, £2,639,349) all of which have since run off. 
Outstanding Forward Exchange Contracts. 
Confirmted Credits and Guarantees entered into in the ordinary course of business, including Guarantees to Government Depeart- 
~ ments in India amounting to £29,912 (1951, £56,573) for which security has been deposited with the Reserve Bank of India. 
Uncalled Capital amounting to £54,963 (1951, £54,963) in respect of partly paid shares in Subsidiary Companies. 


the Year ended 31st December, 1952. 


1951. 
£ | £ 

188,919 Balance. brought forward from 31st December, 1951 200,130 

Profit for the year ended 31st December, 1952, after providing for Taxation thereon, 

Directors’ Fees £8,500 (1951, £8,431) and after allocations to Contingency Accounts, 

out of which full provision has been made for Bad and Doubtful Debts and any other 
195,361 diminution in the value of Assets 195,188 
£384,280 | £295,318 


K. W. MEALING, 
JOHN G. HAY, Directors. 
R. H. VIVIAN SMITH, 


manner thereby authorised for Banking Companies and on such basis the Balance Sheet gives a true and fair view of the 
state of the Bank’s affairs as at 31st December, 1952, and the Profit and Loss Account gives a true and fair view of the 
profit ascertained in the manner therein indicated for the year ended on that date. 


COOPER BROTHERS & CO., 
WwW. A. BROWNE & CO., 


Chartered Accountants. 
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THE MERCANTILE BANE 
| 3 | BALAN CE SHEE’ 
1,500,000 300,000 “C” shares of £5 each 1,500,000 
1,500,000 Reserve Fund (including Share Premium Account £300,000) 1,500,000 
200,130 Balance of Profit unappropriated carried forward to 1953 200,148 
Current Liabilities, Provisions and Other Accounts— | 
228,577 Notes in Circulation against security per contra 277,952 
Current and Fixed Deposit and Other Accounts including Provisions for Taxa- | ; 
67,395,576 tion on Profits to date, Doubtful Debts and Reserves for Contingencies 68,510,460 * 
407,803 Acceptances on account of Customers per contra 091 
: | | 70,904,436 
71,403,465 | | 
1. Currency Assets and Liabilities have been converted into Sterling at the following rates:—1ls. 6d. per Indian and Ceylon Rupee and Burma 
Kyat, 2s. 8d. per Pakistan Rupee, 2s. 4d. per Straits Dollar, 1s. 3d. per Hong Kong Dollar, 7s. per United States Dollar, 5d. per Tical, 
Yen 1,000—£1 and Shanghai Yuan 80,000=£1. | 
2. Group Accounts are not prepared as the Directors consider they would be of no real value to members in view of the insignificant amounts 
involved in the accounts of the Subsidiary Companies. | : : | 3 | 
3. Contracts for outstanding capital expenditure Nil (1951, £9,241). : 
\ PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, f pe 
50,000 Amount written off Freehold Banking Premises and Property 50,000 
55,000 Additional Allocation to Contingencies Account 65,000 
Dividends :— | | | 
Interim Dividend of 6 per cent., less Income Tax at 9/6 in the &, paid ) 
Proposed Final Dividend of 8 per cent., less Income Tax at 9/6 in the £, : | 
200,130 Balance of Profit unappropriated carried forward to 1953 200,148 
R. N. DEARE, Chief Manager, 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS. ..-—s—s— 


We have obtained all the information and explanations which to the best of our knowledge and belief were necegsary - 


for the purposes of our audit. In our opinion proper books of account have been kept by the Bank so far as appears 
from our examination of those books and proper returns adequate for the purposes of our audit have been received 
from Branches not visited by us. We have examined the above Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account which are. 
"in agreement with the boeks of account and returns, In our opinion and to the best of our information and according to. 
the explanations given to us the said accounts give the ‘inforniation required by the Companies Act, : 1948, in the, 


an 


|3ist DECEMBER, 1952. | 
| Current Assets— ; 
15,620,778 Cash in hand, at Call and at Bankers ... ..... .... 15,208,334 
‘Investments (Quoted Investments at or under market value: unquoted 
Investments at or under cost)— 
British, Dominion and Colonial Government and Other Securities 
 (ineluding £265, 000 British Government Securities deposited against 
Note Issue) : 
14,492,591 
Hong Kong Government Certificates of against Note 
| Loans Receivable, Advances and ‘Other Accounts including ppeoer® due by : 
| | 72,955,341 
Fixed Assets— 
694,763 | ‘reanels Banking Premises and Property at Cost less Amounts Written Off 644,101 
| Bills Receivable re-discounted £803,541 (1951, £2, 639,349) all of which have since’ run off. 
Outstanding Forward Exchange Contracts. 
Confirnted Credits and Guarantees entered into in the silhanse course of Pinball including Guarantees to Government Depart- 
; “ments in India amounting to £29,912 (1951, £56,578) for which security has been deposited with the Reserve Bank of India. 
ea Ce ee | Uncalled Capital amounting to £54,963 (1951, £54,968) in respect of partly paid shares in Subsidiary Companies. 
the Year ended 31st 1952, 
3081. | 
188, 919 - Balance. brought forward from 31st December, 200,130 
Profit for the year ended 31st December, 1952, after providing for Taxation Sineasi. 
| Directors’ Fees £8,500 (1951, £8,431) and after allocations to Contingenc d Accounts, 
out of which full provision has begn for and Doubtful an any 
K. W. MEALING, 
JOHN G. HAY, } Directors. 
R. H. VIVIAN ‘SMITH, 


manner arewetey satirvised for Banking Companies a on such basis the Balance Sheet gives a true and fair view of the 
_ state of the Bank’s affairs as at 31st December, 1952, and the Profit and Loss Account gives a true. and fair view of the- 
profit. ascertained a the manner. secctete indicated for, the year ended on that date. 


‘COOPER BROTHERS & CO., | 
W. A. BROWNE & CO., Chartered Accountants. 
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that a number of marginal producers have dropped out 
and the total output for 1952 will be slightly lower than in 
the previous year. There may be some slight further 
reduction in the coming year, but there is no reason to 
anticipate any important break in price. 


Foodstuffs, particularly rice, are a cause for anxiety. 
There has been a serious reduction in Malaya’s own paddy 
crop and imports are also down on last year. 
principally from Burma and Siam, with a little from Indo- 
_ China. It is clearly of great importance that Malaya’s crop 
should be increased for although the ration has _ been 
maintained, the price for unrationed rice has ruled very 
high, whilst prices for other foodstuffs also continue to rise. 


Whilst it may be said that the general inflationary 


pressure of 1951 has receded and cost of living indices show 
some slight fall in the closing months of the year, food prices 


in general continue upwards and until these become stabi- | 


lised or decline no positive anti-inflationary trend is likely 
to occur. 


pore appear to be in better shape than might, in all the cir- 


cumstances, be expected. The Federation is expected to 
show a deficit of only $26 million after providing a special 


reserve of $85 million for capital expenditure in 1953, and 
Singapore a surplus on 1952 of $37 million which will leave 
the general revenue surplus at $202 million to be carried 
forward. 


Thailand 


As the largest supplier of rice to South East Asia, 
Thailand continued prosperous throughout 1952 and al- 
though no trade figures are at present available it seems 


likely that there was again a surplus of exports over im- 


ports, although this surplus is almost certainly considerably 
less than in 1951. 1,428,400 metric tons of rice were ship- 
ped in 1952 against 1,555,500 in 1951. 


The Government, which is predominantly of a military 
character, has taken powers to strengthen its hands against 
subversive or Communist activities and a bill has been 
passed providing for severe penalties for such activities. 
The standard of living is high compared with neighbouring 
territories and a bill is now before the Assembly to limit the 
amount of land an individual may hold, presumably with 
the object of creating a large number of small-holding 


farmers. This may indeed be a wise policy in a country in 


which the population is increasing rapidly. 
Cha. 

I re vet there is no improvement to report in connec- 
tion with Shanghai. All the principal lines of import and 
export are handled by Government agencies, practically all 
foreign trade being conducted by barter. We, in common 
with others, applied to the local authorities at the beginning 
of June last for permission to close our Branch in Shanghai, 


but to date we have received no reply nor any indication 
as to whether or when a reply will be given. 


Hongkong 


| Hongkong experienced a considerable trade recession 
during 1952. Compared with 1951 imports decreased during 
the eleven months to end November by over $1,000 million 
and exports by no less than $1,548 million, declines of 22% 
per cent. and 37 per cent. respectively. With the exception 
of Japan and Thailand imports from all other countries de- 


clined, those principally affected being Malaya, U.S.A. and 


U.K., whilst the major decline in exports was to China, 
although exports to Macao, Malaya, U.K. and Pakistan also 
declined substantially. Substantial losses were incurred by 
merchants on accumulated stocks, although in the latter 


half of the year a good proportion of these inventories was 


cleared. 


These. come ~ 


The finances of both the Federation and Singa- 
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The decline in imports was almost sates due to two. ~ 
factors: embargoes and‘ export restrictions imposed by 
other countries and the practical cessation, in the earlier 
part of the year, of trade with China. These factors simi- 
larly affected re-export to China which accounts for two- 


thirds of the decline in the: export figures. 


Local industries are developing rapidly in Hongkong. 


Cotton spinning, bleaching and dyeing, knitting, enamel- 


ware, cement and other industries are expanding and 
Hongkong continues to extend its markets for local manu- 
factures in the South Sea areas. The effects of the trade 
recession would have been more serious but for this in- 
creasing expansion in local industrial production. Hong- 
kong has its problems of over-crowding, of housing shortage | 
and the like, but they are being tackled with energy and 
foresight. The financial situation of the Colony appears to 
be sound. Taxation is extremely low and many new pro- 
jects of public works such as roads, waterworks aah: re- 
creational facilities are under way. 


Japan 


Japan regained its full sovereignty at the end of April 
1952, after nearly seven years of occupation. Largely 
owing to American assistance these years of occupation 
have assisted in the rehabilitation of the economy of Japan, 
and as a result of the Peace Treaty and the U.S.-Japan 
Security Treaty Japan is on the side of the Western Na- 
tions. 


A General Election took place on ist October and in 


the result, the Liberal Party under Mr. Yoshida, which has 


given political stability to Japan during the past 3% years, 
was returned to power, but with a weakened absolute 
majority. The Communists failed to secure a seat in the 
Diet. It must not, however, be inferred from this that 
Communism is non-existent, for the serious Communist- 
inspired riots which took place at the inauguration of 
independence disprove this. Indeed the advent of Japan’s 
independence has brought some measure of political in- 
stability coupled with a more sombre economic outlook. 


Throughout the year a dull trend in exports was a 
major factor. The international trade recession, the slow- 
ing down of the American re-armament programme, and. 
the policy of restriction of imports by the Sterling Area 
and some other countries severely curtailed Japan’s over- 
seas trade and her exports, which exceeded $120 million a 
month at the beginning of the year, have not reached 
$100 million in any month since July. 


Japan’s major problems are too large a ‘neaiateabie: too 
high a birth rate, too little land and too few natural re- 
sources. Like the U.K., Japan must export or die. Her 
population which in 1987 was 70 millions had increased in 
1951 to nearly 85 millions and is continuing to increase by 
nearly a million a year. Her dependence on food imports 
is thus growing yearly. 


Japan’s economic stability is undoubtedly dependent 
upon American assistance and the ability to sell her exports 
in exchange for the importation of food and raw materials 
and upon this depends her ability to maintain and improve 
her present low standard of life. Any widespread unem- 
ployment of a lowering of the standards of living would 
imperil the young and by no means strong democracy 
which has been implanted by the Americans in Japan, and 


‘thus have repercussions throughout South East Asia and the 


whole of the free world. Our two offices in Japan continue 
to establish a tradition of service to Japanese commerce 
and trade which our connections and branches in other 
countries throughout South East Asia qualify us to do. 
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COMMERCE 


HONGKONG. COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


The most important item of news 
over the past fortnight was the as- 
surance given by Great Britain to the 
United States following the recent 
high-level talks in Washington that all 
British ships trading with Red China 
would be licensed, and that bunkering 
facilities in Commonwealth ports 


would be refused to ships. of other - 


nations carrying strategic materials to 
the mainland. The announcement, 


however, did not create very much of 


a stir as the proposed action was al- 
ready discounted in the Colony by the 


introduction a year ago of shipping 


control in regard to such trade. It 
is possible that Singapore, which has 
no such system of control, may be 
more affected in this respect than 
Hongkong. 

Far more frustrating is the report 
that brush-makers in England, Great 
Britain and Europe are obtaining their 


bristles’ from’ China through Eastern 


Europe at prices lower than those 


quoted in China to -Hongkong. The 
Colony’s trade in bristles with the 
United Kingdom which formerly was 
- of considerable importance has now 


fallen to imperceptible proportions: in 
one month, December 1950, more 


’ bristles were exported to the United 


Kingdom than for the whole of 1952, 


the respective figures being 36,666 lbs 


valued at $346,000 in Dec. 1950 com- 
pared with 3,630 lbs at $76,230 for the 


whole of 1952. 


Meanwhile, Hongkong merchants 
are exerting themselves to expand 
trade in other directions. A _ recent 
visit by the U.K. Trade Commissioner 
to Taiwan disclosed the possibility of 
further trade developments. with that 
island, the lower bank interest rate in 
HK compared with that in Taiwan 
offering an inducement to Taiwan im- 


porters in procuring goods from the 
United Kingdom. 


Mr. George F. Hazard, special re- - 


presentative of the Director of Foreign 


_ Assets Control, US Treasury Depart- 


ment, is now...in Hongkong studying 


the situation regarding Chinese-type 


goods manufactured in the Colony, with 
a view to ‘obtaining an’ extension of 
the Comprehensive Certification of 
Origin ~ system: adopted by the HK 
Dept of Commerce & Industry in 
January after consultation with Mr. 


- de Zevallos of the US Treasury: Dept. 
As Mr. Hazard has pointed out, the 


US Govt’s policy of denying foreign ex- 


with brisk trading, but 


quantity. Exporters 
Europe (raw silk 


rosin, 


change .to Red China is not intended 
to affect Hongkong’s trade where it 
can be proved that the materials for 
locally-made Chinese-type goods have 
been procured elsewhere than in 
China. 


Survey of HK Markets for 2 weeks 
ended March 21, 1953 


Week ended March 14, 1953—Better 
trading was noticeable in Cotton Yarn 
than at any time since January, and 
prices rose considerably upon increased 
purchases from Indonesia, Thailand and 
Pakistan. Metals however remained 
dull, prices being depressed by com- 
petition from Japan and lower rates 

uoted from production sources in 

urope. Industrial Chemicals were 
firm, with strong demand from Taiwan 
and South Korea as well as from the 
mainland. Paper was in demand by 
Indonesian and Thai traders and the 
market ruled steady. In the China 
produce market, vegetable oils were 
particularly active, replenishments from 
China showing a considerable increase 
over previous weeks: woodoil 280 tons 


‘in bulk & 145 drums; teaseed-oil 1015 


drums; rapeseed oil 1460 drums; ani- 
seed oil 65 drums; cassia oil 6 drums; 
exporters were active filling require- 


ments for: Europe (teaseed oil, soya- 


bean oil, rapeseed oil (Netherlands), 


bitter almond (W. Germany), _ rosin, 
raw silk); Japan (rosin, cassia _ oil, 
ramie, silk, black unhulled 


sesamum); Taiwan (raw silk, rosin, 
teaseed cake); India (cassia _ lignea, 
toasted garlic); Indonesia (aniseed 
star); Singapore (teaseed cake, rice 
bran); South Korea (mustard seed). 

Week ended March 21, 1953:— The 
Cotton Yarn market at first continued 
subsided to- 
wards the end of the week upon satis- 
faction of the requirements of South 


- Korean merchants. Dealings in Metals 


were active, galvd iron sheets in 
particular being stimulated by the 
announcement of the HK Dept of Com- 
merce & Industry that imports of the 
Japanese make would be_ restricted. 
Dealers from Taiwan and South Korea 
were again active in the Industrial 
Chemicals market. Paper was firm, 
with exporters to Taiwan and South 
Korea seeking to fill requirements but 
meeting with reluctance on the part 
of dealers to part with large quanti- 
ties of certain popular items owing 


‘to short supplies. The China Produce 


market continued brisk,. with teaseed 
‘Oil if “demand as well ~as..Canton silk 


waste; the latter, however, being in . 


short supply as apparently it is being 
despatched to Eastern Europe in 

were active to: 
(France), teaseed 
oil (UK), ege powder (W. Germany), 
unhulled sesamum,_ gallnuts, 
woodoil. soyabean oil. dried egg albu- 
men). Japan (realgar, rosin, castor oil, 
silk waste, crude lacquer, dried albu- 
men, gallnuts, unhulled sesamum); 


USA (aniseed star); Singapore 
(groundnut cake, toasted garlic, rice 
hran, maize, citronella oil); Taiwan 
(wheat bran, groundnut cake, maize, 
castor oil); Africs (teaseed oil); Indo- 
nesia (menthol crystals); India (cassia 


lignea, menthol crystals); Thailand 
(raw rosin); Australia (woodoil); 
South Korea  (woodoil); Philippines 


(sesamum oil); Canada 


(crude lac- 
quer). 


HK Commodity Prices for week ended 
March 21st, 1953. 


(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 

(1 picul —133.33 lbs.) 

Cotton Yarn—HK 20s $1160 per 
bale; 32s $1600; 42s $1920 & $1980. 
Indian 14s $770 & $865 per bale; 40s 

per bale; 42s $2000. E i : 
20s $1000. : 

Raw Cotton—Pakistan 53 cif HK. 
NT & LSS-roller gin $1.85 per Ib 
(nominal), 4F-r.g. $1.83 (nom), 
289F-r.g. $1.99 (nom). | 

urope 40’ 4” per picul, 3%” $44, 
%” $30; HK-make 20°-40? & 
3¥g”” $39 per picul. Mild Steel Plates 
Japan 4’x8’ %” $59, 4%” $55 per picul. 
Galvd Iron Sheets G26 77 cents per Ib, 
G28 79 cents; Japan 3’x7’ G31 $7.30 per 
sheet. Aluminium Sheets stan. qual., 
UK rolled 2’ G30 $4.10 per lb. Copper 
Sheets, Japan 4’x4’ 1/32”-1/16” $3.70 
per lb. Corr. Roofing Iron Sheets 
3’x7’ G26 71 cents per Ib. Stainless 
Steel Sheets, Japan 2’x6’ G24 $7.60 
per lb. Zine Sheets, Europe 3’x8’ G6 
$128 per picul. Galvd. Pipes, Europe 


NOTICE 


HONGKONG ENGINEERING & 
CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD. 


Notice to Shareholders 


- Notice is hereby given that the 
. Twenty-seventh Ordinary Yearly 
) Meeting of Shareholders of the 
) Hongkong Engineering & Con- 
. struction Co., Ltd. will be held at 
) St. George’s Building, Chater 
. Road, 2nd floor, Hong Kong, on 
» Tuesday, 31st day of March, 1953, 
) at 12.00 noon, to receive the Direc- 
| tors’ Report and the Statement of 
» Accounts, to declare a dividend 
) and to transact the ordinary busi- 
} ness of the Company. 

The Share Transfer Books of 
. the Company will be closed from 

» the 11th to the 31st March, 1953, 


both days inclusive. 
By Order of the Board, 
ERNEST SAHMET, | 


Secretary. 
Hongkong, 27th Feb., 1958. 
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- 18-22’ 1” 85 cents per ft, 3” $4.60, 

4” $7 per ft. Shafts 20-22’ %”’- 
¥%, $69 per picul. Steel Wire Ropes, 
UK 1%” $2.40 per lb, 1%” $2.20. 
Galvd Iron Wire G8 $49 per picul, G18 
$53. Wire Nails, kegs G15 1” & G13 
14%” $52 per picul, G6 5” $58; Europe 
under 1” G18 %” $64 per picul; kegs 
250 1%’-3” $49 per picul. Tinplate, 
UK 20’’x28” in skids 200lbs $144 per 
ease. Electrolytic Tinplate Waste 
Waste 18’’x24” $122 per 200 Ibs. 
Blackplate 3’x6’ G18-G20 $65 per picul. 


Industrial Chemicals—Acetic Acid, 
Glacial, Italy 25 kilo carboy $1.15 per 
lb. Boric Acid Powder, Italy 53 cents 
per lb. Citric Acid Crystals, Belgium 
lewt drum $1.42 per Ib. Cresylic 
Acid, UK 448lb 65 cents per lb. Am- 
monium Chloride, UK $520 per ton, 
1%ewt packing $560 per ton. Bicar- 
bonate of Ammonia licwt drum $630 
per ton. Borax, gran, USA 100lb 
paper bag $36. Lead Oxide, Red, 
Australia 560 lb barrel $123 per picul. 
Lemon Shellac, India No. 1 $217 per 
picul. Lithopone 30%, Holland 50 
_ kilo paper bag 38 cents per lb. Petro- 
latum Snow White, USA 377lbs drum 
82 cents per lb; Germany 68 cents. 
Sodium Hydrosulphite, France $75 per 
picul; Holland 250lb drum packing 65 
cents. Sulphur Powder, USA 100 lbs 
bag $32.50. | 

Cement—Emerald Brand (Green 
Island) 112lb bag $7.60 (official price 
$7). Snowcrete (Green Is) lewt bag 
$16.70 (o. pr. $15.75). Japan 100 lbs 
bag $6.50; lcewt bag $7, ex-ship de- 
livery $122 per ton. : 

Glass—U.K. 480z. thick qual. polish- 
ed plate glass 15’-25’ $4 per sq. ft; 
plain safety glass $4 per sq. ft. France 
100 sq. ft 16-180z 40’’-80” $23 per 
case, 24 oz 50” $40 per case, 70’ $45. 
Czech 300 sq. ft 44 oz 15’ $860 per 


case. Japan 100 sq.ft 160z shock proof 

packing 40’’-80” $24.50 per case. 
Paper—Art Printing, one side, UK 

85 lbs $82 per ream, 110 lbs $1.30 


per lb; two sides 85 lbs $85 per ream. . 


Bond, watermarked 22’’x34” 32 lbs $25 
per ream; unwatermarked 32 lbs $23.20. 
MG Cap 17% lbs White, Austria $10.80 
per ream; Japan $10.80. MG Sulphite, 
47 lbs White, Czech, Poland $28.50, 
Italy, Austria $29.50; 80-100 lbs White 
75 cents per lb. MG Ribbed Kraft 
80-160 lbs 78/75 cents per lb. Mani- 
fold 22’’x34 16 lbs Norway $17.20 


. per ream, Italy $17.40, Sweden $17.30, 


Czech $16.40. Woodfree Printing 80- 
100 lbs Austria, Czech, Holland 75/74 
cepts per lb, 57-60 lbs 71/70 cents 
65-70 lbs 72 cents. Newsprint in reel 
52gr 31” Sweden, Austria, 
Norway 38% cents per lb. Newsprint 
in ream 50 lbs 31”x438” $20.50 per 
ream. Duplex Board 240 lbs Sweden 
$119 per ream, Germany $105, Czech 
$101; 290 lbs Austria $175, Czech $175; 
280-380 lbs Europe 58/62 cents per 
lb. Strawboard, Yellow 80z 26’’x31”’ 
Holland $430 per ton, 10-120z $435, 
14-160z $440, 20-320z $520 per ton. 
China Produce—Vegetable Oils: 
Aniseed Oil 15 deg. $652 per picul. 
Cassia Oil 80-85% ca $1500. 
Oil $170 per aoa Citronella Oil 
$2.48 per lb. Sesamum Oil $220 per 
picul. Soyabean Oil 4% ffa £111 per 
ton fob Tientsin. Teaseed Oil 3% ffa 


$102.50 fob HK border, £117 per ton 


c&f §S. Africa. Woodoil refined in 
bulk $170 per picul, $182 in drums. 
Groundnut Oil, Amoy in drums $163 
per picul; Canton in drums $163.50. 
Other Products: Aniseed Star Nan- 
ning 2 qual $265 per picul. Cassia 
Unscraped, Honan $130 per picul. Egg 
Albumen, Dried $5.50 per Ib. Gall- 


nuts, Hankow unsorted $35 per picul. 


ant). « 


| | 


CABLE ADDRESS "CAMEL PAINT’OR 3696 


| 


THE NATIONAL LACQUER - 


PAINT PRODUCTS CO. LTO. 


-Finland,. 


Castor 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


Garlic Swatow Toasted $73 per picul, 


Kumshan Toasted $71.50. Groundnut, 


Shelled Tsingtao unsorted $103 per 
picul. Groundnut Cake, Tsingtao 
$27.20. Gypsum, Hupeh White $13. 
Lacquer, Crude, Szechuan $600 per 
picul. Mustard Seed (old stock) $44 
per picul. Maize, Hankow $28.50 per 
yicul. Menthol Crystals $36.50 per lb. 
osin, Raw, East River $63 per picul. 
Rosin, East River B-grade $82 per 
quintal, Mixed grade 1q $76.50 per 
quintal. Rice Bran, Hankow $17.10 
per picul, Changsha 2q $18.20. Wheat 
Bran, Hankow $16.60. Sesamum Un- 
hulled, Hunan Black $60 per picul, 
Kwongchowwan Black 1q $107, Han- 
kow White $61. Teaseed Cake, West 
River $15.50. Raw Silk, Canton 20/22 
$2985 se picul, 22/24 $2920. Silk 
Waste, Canton A $845 per picul, Canton 
B $695; Antung Tussah Silk Waste 
$495; Szechuan mixed grade $690. 
Tea: Pochung 1q $580 per picul; Tai- 
wan Scented high grade $655; Hunan 
Tea Stalks $97. Minerals: Realgar 
$200 per picul. Tungsten Ore 65% 
$790 per picul. Beans: Black, Shang- 
hai (new stock) 1q $52 per picul; 
Green (large), Kaifeng in gunny bags 


2q $41; Green (small), Kalgan (new) 


lq $47.25, Hankow 1q $40.60; Red, 
Tientsin (new) $52. 5 


Rice—Chai Mei HK New Territories 
(new crop) $102 per picul, Szemiu 
99; Hunan, broken in gunny bags 
$45.20; Thai Glutinous 1q $75, White 
broken 1q $67.60, 2q $66.30. 


THE HONGKONG LAND 
INVESTMENT & AGENCY 
COMPANY, LIMITED | 


| 

| 

| 

| NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 

| that the SIXTY-FIRST ANNUAL 

|} GENERAL MEETING of SHARE- | 

|} HOLDERS in this Company will 

3 be held at the Offices of Messrs. | 
Jardine, Matheson & Co., 

} Pedder Street, on MONDAY, 30th @ 

} ‘March, 1953 at Noon, for the } 

, purpose of receiving the Report 

| of the Directors together with the 5 

|} Statement of: Accounts for. the } 

} year ended December, 1952, 

| to elect Directors and to appoint ; 

| 


Auditors. 


| The REGISTER OF SHARES 
| il be closed 
| from MONDAY, 16th March, 1953 
| to MONDAY, 30th March, 1953, 
! both days inclusive, during which 
no transfer of. shares 
| e registered. 


of the Company wil 


_ By Order of the Board of 


_.. Manager & Secretary. 


Hong Kong, March, 1953. 


| 

| 

| 

Directors. 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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HK_ INCORPORATED COMPANIES 


The following new: private companies 


were incorporated in Hongkong during 


the weeks: ended :— 
March 7, 1953: 


W. V. King & Sons 
Limited—General ' merchants, 


manu- 
facturers, importers, . 


exporters, etc.; 


Nominal Capital, HK$2,000,000; _Re- 


gistered Office, Room 506, Bank of 


‘China Building, Des Voeux Road Cen- 


Hsuan-Lieh, ‘Shan Kwong Road, 


chant. 


tral, Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers 
—Wu Veng King, 51,.Nathan Road, 
2nd floor, Kowloon, Merchant; Wu 
ground floor, Hongkong, Merchant. 
Oriental Enterprises Company, Limit- 
ed—Manufacturers, importers ex- 
porters, commission agents and general 
traders; Nominal Capital, HK$200,000; 
Registered Office, :245, Castle Peak 
Road, Kowloon; Subscribers—W en- 
Hsien Chou, 18, Observatory Road, 2nd 
floor, Kowloon, Merchant; Chung Chow, 
13, Observatory Road, 2nd floor, Kow- 
loon, Merchant. | 


_ Sze Sun Preserved Ginger Company 
Limited—To buy, sell, import, export, 


ete. ginger of every kind and descrip- 


tion; Nominal Capital, HK$600,000; 
Registered Office,, 2-6, Fuk Chuen 
Street, Tai Kok Tsui, Kowloon; Sub- 
scribers—Chiu Tun Saan, 198, Taipo 
Road, ist floor, Kowloon, Merchant; 
Chiu Shui Chow, 8, Taipo Road, 2nd 
floor, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Yin Bong Limited—tTo deal in, traffic 
by way of sale, lease, exchange, or 
otherwise with land and house~property 
and any other property whether real 
or personal; Nominal Capital, HK$500,- 
000; Registered: Office, Prince’s Build- 
Ing, No. 1. Des Voeux Road Central. 
Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers—Wai 
Chiu Hung, 2, Knight Street, Kowloon, 
Solicitor; P. A. L Vine, 7, Bowen Road 
Hongkong, Solicitor. 


Heung Hoi Company, Limited—Ex- 
ang _ importers, 
chants, ‘shipowners,  etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$500,000; Registered Office, 
20B, Connaught Road West, ist floor, 
Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers— 
Chan Cheong Lun, 71, Sing Woo Road, 
Happy Valley, Hongkong. Merchant; 
Yu King Chi, 14, Yik Yam Street, 2nd 


floor. Happy Vall H 
cheat py ey, Hongkong; Mer 


China Industries Company, Limited 
—Export and import merchants, 
general traders, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$200,000; Registered Office, 29, Des 
Voeux Road Central, 2nd floor, Vic- 
toria, Hongkong; Subsc 
Yee Yao, 3, Peiping Road, 1st floor 
Hongkong, Merchant; Lau Sui Peng, < 


Essex Crescent, : 


Kowloon Tong, Mer- 


March 14, 1953: 


Asia Camphor Manufacturin 


Com- 
pary, Limited—lIndustrial chemists, 
manufacturers of and dealers in 
camphor’ products, etc.; Nominal 


(Hongkong) | 


salesmen and cold 


Hongkong; 


general mer- > 


bscribers—Young 


_ Capital, HK$300,000; Registered Office, 


83, Connaught Road Central, ist floor, 


Victoria Hongkong; Subscribers— 
Wong King Cham, 3, Tai Chon Road, 
Tai Hum Village, Kowloon, Merchant; 


Kao Mei, 3, Tai Chon Road, Tai Hum. 


Village, Kowloon, Married Woman. 


Brunei Ice & Aerated Water Com- 
pany, Limited—Ice manufacturers, ice 
storage keepers; 
Nominal Capital, HK$1,000,000; 
gistered Office, Room 1C, 
House, Wyndham Street, Victoria, 
Hongkong; Subscribers—Wong Sui 
Wah, 33, Conduit Road, Hongkong, 
Merchant; Fung Chong Kit, 6, Lau Li 


Street, ground floor, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant. 


Victory 


Grand Amusement Company, Limited 


—Business of theatre, music hall, con- 


cert hall, cinema, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$1,200,000; Registered Office, Room 
109, National Bank Building, 1st floor, 
Des Voeux Road Central, 
Subscribers—Chan Wai 
Chow, “Kai Yuen’’, North Point, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Chan Chung Shing, 
“Kai Yuen’’, North Point, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 


Lim Teck Lee (Hongkong) Limited 
—Merchants, exporters and importers, 
refrigerators, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$5,000,000; Registered Office, 227, 
Wing Lok Street, Victoria, Hongkong; 
Subscribers—Lim Cher Meng, 227, 
Wing Lok Street West, Hongkung, 
Merchant; Shiu Ying Wah, 227, Wing 
Lok Street West, Hongkong, Merchant. 


NOTICE 


THE HONGKONG & YAUMATI 
FERRY CO., LTD. 


] 

) 

) 

| 

) Notice is hereby given that 

the Twenty-Fifth Ordinary An- 

») nual Meeting of the Company 

) will be held at the Company’s 

’ Office, Jordan Road Ferry Pier, 

. Kowloon, on Saturday the 11th 

) April, 1958, at 12.00 Noon for 

’ the purpose of receiving the Re- 

port of the Directors and State- | 

! ment of Accounts for the year 

ended 31st December, 1952, to |, 

declare Dividends, elect 

! Directors and to appoint Audi- 

tors. 

( Notice is also given that the 
Share Register of the Company 
will’ be closed from the 30th 
March to the 11th April, 1953, 

days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 


rear 


LAU TAK PO, 
Managing Director. 
Hongkong, 20th March, 1953, 


of the items. 


Victoria, | 
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HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 
(By Chance) 


In terms of volume the local share 
market of last week was at its lowest 
this year and there was a great decline 
compared with the same time last year. 
Only $1,170,969 business was reported 
and the number of shares transacted 
was 170,529 including 70,000 shares 


of H.K. Mines at 2%c.—3c. each. The 


average business each day was just a 
little over two lakhs which showed how 
inactive the market was. Prices are 
again on the downward trend in most 
There was a little im- 
provement towards the last two busi- 


- ness days of the week when a number 


of buyers patronized the Public Utili- 
ties shares, due perhaps to reinvest- 
ment of dividends collected. The 
Hongkong & Whampoa Dock Co., Ltd. 
announced a dividend of $2 and bonus 
of 50 cents both free of tax for 1952: 
This aroused some interest in the 
shares of that Company and put up 
their price 50 cents. 


The following are the quotations and changes 
of the share market at the close of the 20th 
March, 1958, compared with those at the close 
of the previous week :— 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


4% Loan, 100 nom. | 
Loan (1934 & 1940), b. 
314% Loan (1948), 93 s. | 


Banks 


HK. & S. Bank, 1330 b. 
Bank of East Asia, 147 b; up 2. 


Insurances 


Canton Ins., 255 nom. 

Union Ins., 785 s; 780 sa; down 5. 
China Underwriters, 5.40 s. ° 
H.K. Fire Ins., 155 nom. 


Shipping 


U. Waterboats, 13.20 nom. 
Asia Nav., 1.375 b; 1.375.sa; down 714c. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 


H.K: & K. Wharves, Ex. Div., 68 nom. 

North Point Wharves, 6.30 s. 

Sh. Hongkew, 1.65 nom. 

H.K. Docks, 18.40 b; 18.60 s; 18% sa; up 
50c. 

China Providents, Ex. Div., 10.80 nom; down 
$1'.90. 

S’hai Dockyards, 2 nom. 

Wheelocks, 7.10 b; 7.20 s; 7.10 sa; down 25c. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 


H. & S. Hotels, 6.85 b; 7 8s; down 1l5c. 
H.K. Lands, Ex. Div., 47 b; 48 s; 471%4/47 sa. 
S’hai Lands, 1.425 b; 1.45/.425 sa. 
Humphreys, Ex. Div., 12.30 b; down 20c. 
H.K. Realties, 2.20 b; 2.35 s. 

Chinese Estates, 142. 


Public Utilities 


H.K. Tramways, Ex. Div., 19.90 b; 20.10 8s; 
down 20c. 

Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 36 nom. | 

Peak Trams (Partly’ Pd.), 18 nom. 

Star Ferries, 103 s; down 4. : 

China Lights (F. Pd.), 9.30 b; 9.30 sa; up 5c. 

China Lights (Partly Pd.), 5.90 b; 5.95 sa. 

H.K. Blectrics, 21.20 b; 21.20.sa; down 60c. 

Macao Electrics, 10.20 nom. ae 

Sandakan Lights, Ex. Rts., 6.90 nom. 

Sandakan Lights—Rights, 10c. nom. 

Telephones, 15.80 b; 16.10 s. 

Shanghai Gas, 1.40 s. 


Industrials 


Cements, 15 s; down 30c. 
H.K. Ropes, ‘Ex. Div., 15%, nom; down $1.75. 


‘ 
\ 
| 
| 
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Stores &c. 


Dairy Farms, 18.90 b; 19.10 s. 
Watsons, Ex. Div., 20.30 b; 20% s; down 60c. 
L. Crawfords, 27.30 s. 


Miscellaneous 


China Entertainments, 18.80 nom. 

H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), Ex. Div. 2% 
nom. 

H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), Ex. Div., 
1.65 nom. | 

Vibro Pilings, 8 nom. 

S’hai Loan, 1.60 b. 

Yangtsze Finance, 5.80 b. 


Cottons 
Ewos, 2% s. 


Rubber Companies 


Consolidated Rubber, 3.20 s. 

Kota Bahroe, 3.10 nom. 

Langkat, 75c. nom. 

Rubber Trust, 2 b; 2.10 s; up 12'4c. 
Shanghai Kedah, 5.40 b; up 165c. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 70c b; up 2c. 
Sungala, 2.30 s. 

Sungei Duri, 2.90 b; down 20c. 


NOTICE 


HONGKONG & WHAMPOA 
DOCK COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Notice to Shareholders 
{ 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the ORDINARY YEARLY 
MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS 
will be held in the Board Room 
of the Company, Room No. 308, 
Queen’s Building, Hong Kong, on 
Friday, the 10th April 1953, at 
Noon for the following purposes :— 
1. To receive and consider the 

Statement of Accounts and 

Balance Sheet and the Report 

of te Directors and Auditors 

thereon. | | 

To declare a dividend. 

To elect Directors. 

To appoint Auditors and fix 

their remuneration. 

To transact any other ordinary 

business of the Company. 
NOTICE IS ALSO HEREBY 
GIVEN that the TRANSFER 
BOOKS of the COMPANY will be 
closed from the 29th March, 1953 
to the 10th April 1953, both days 
inclusive. 


By Order of the Board 
of Directors, 


W. T. GRIMSDALE, 
Secretary, 
Hongkong, 17th March, 1953. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


Malayan markets remained surpris- 
ingly steady and recorded a good volume 
of business in a week of events which 
might have caused a considerable up- 


_set...The embargo on China trade, the’ 


continued weakness of the Rubber 
commodity and two overt Communist 
warlike acts in Europe would, in other 
days, have precipitated a general de- 
cline instead of which we find only a 
more cautious approach by buyers and 


a greater willingness by holders to take . 


profits. Particular stocks however 
show good gains over the week. 


In the Industrial section the de- 
claration by Fraser & Neave of a first 
half yearly. dividend of 6% on the 
increased capital appears to have been 
in line with market expectations. At 
this time last year two 4% quarterly 
distributions had occurred or say $80 
before tax to the holder of $1,000 
stock. The same would now be holding 
with his bonus a total of $1,500 stock 
on which $90 is forthcoming. Gam- 
mon Malaya met fresh buying and rose 
from $3 to $3.20 on announcement of 
the Company’s participation in a 
bridge contract in Ceylon. Federal 


Dispensary appreciated with each fresh 


deal but Hammer, Malayan Cement, 
Straits Times and Straits Steamship 
are all a turn lower over the period. 


Irregularity developed in the market 
for Dollar Tins. Hong Fatt fell away, 
Kuchai receded .after an increased in- 
terim declaration, Sungei Way declined 
on liquidation but Kesang, a small 
market, 10se on output bids. Taiping 
were taken in fair quantities and there 
was a further rise in the long neglected 
speculative counter Ulu Piah. 


A variable state also obtained in 
Malayan registered sterling Tins. 


Kampar, Kampong Kamunting, Kam- 


pong Lanjut and Pungah sold at well 


below their recent best. 


Ampat swung both sides of 11/- 
while other Home sterling Tins tended 
to improve. 


Only small negotiated deals were 


possible in Rubber shares and the fall 


to 72 cents per lb. at one time did 
not bring out sellers. 


Any Loan paper which offered was 
placed without difficulty making small 
impression on accumulated orders. 


Over 
limited numbers Kundang prices varied 
sharply daily. Lower Perak fluctuated 
downwards later to recover but Kuala. 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Business Done 7th March—13th March 


Industrials. Fraser & Neave Ord. $2.47 to 


$2.50 to $2.45 cum div., Federal Dispensary 
$2.77% to $2.90, Gammon $3.00 to $3.20, 


.. Hamme: -$3.12% to: $3.10 cum. div., Wm. Jacks 


$3.80 to $3.90, Malayan Breweries $4.50 and 
$4.47144, Malayan Cement $1.67%4 and. $1.70, 


Collieries $1.48,‘ Oriéntal Telephones 


3/-, Robinson Ords. $4.15 cum. div., Sime 
Darby $2.35, Straits Times $3.90 and $3.85, 
Straits Steamship $22.75 to $22.50, Singapore 
Traction Ord., 19/- to 20/- cum. div., Uniteer 
Rights $4.15 to $3.75, Union Insurance of 
Canton $410.00, Wearne Bros. $2.45 to $2.50. 


Tins. Batu Selangor $1.22 & $1.20, 
Fatt $1.714%4, Jelebu $1.37144 & $1.40, Kesang 
$1.37% to $1.45, Klang River $3.00 & $2.97%, 
Kuchai $4.00 to $4.09 to $3.90 cum. div., Murai 
$1.30, Petaling $5.75 to $5.80 to $5.72%4, 
Rehnian Hydraulic $2.35, Rantau $3.50 to $3.56, 
to $3.50, Sungei Way $4.42%4 to $4.40, Talam 
$5.90, Taiping Consolidated $2.9214 to $3.07%, 
Teluk Kruin $3.45 & $3.47%, Um Klang 48 
cents,- Ulu Piah' 20 cents. © 


Austral Amalgamated 20/3 to 19/1014, Kam- 
pong Lanjut 31/6, Kampong Kamunting. 16/3, 


28/- ‘to 30/6, Kuala’ Kampar 61/- to 


59/6, Kramat 20/6 to 21/3, Kundang 41/6 te 
40/-, Larut 16/6 to 16/-, Pungah 16/7%, 
Rawang Tinfields 12/9 to 12/6, Sungei Bidor 61/6 


to 62/3, Tongkah Harbour 14/3, Lower Perak . 


19/- to 18/6 to 19/3. 


Ampat 10/10%, 11/- & 10/9, Ayer Hitam 
26/6 & 26/9, Killinghall 9/4%4, London Tia 
5/74% & 5/6, Pahang 17/1%. 


Oil. Burma Oil 45/10%. 


Rubbers. Changkat Serdang 95 cents to 92% 
cents, Kundong $1.85, Pajam 93% cents. 
‘Overseas Investments. Great Britain. Smith 
& Nephew 20/3, Waring & Gillow 46/-. 


Australian. Grocery & General 3/- (Aus- 


tralian). 


South Africa. Luipasrds Vlei 28/6%, Vic 
ginias O.F.S. 13/6. 


RUBBER ESTATES OUTPUTS 


Outputs for February 1953 of the 
Rubber Companies for which A. R. 
Burkill & Sons, Ltd. are Secretaries 
&/or.General Managers :— 


Estimate 
Total this this 
Output for Financial Financial 
Feb. 1953 Year to date Year 
thousand 
Ibs. Ibs. months Ibs. 
Bute 50,000 110,000 (¢ 2) 800 
Consolidated 76,500 175,318 ( 2) 1,200 
Dominion 38,700 103,931 ( 2) 670 
Kota Bahroe 50,500 478,000 ( 8) 685 
Sungei Duri 58,000 473,500 ( 8) _ 120 
Shanghai 
Pahang 28,520 $71,020 ( 8) §26 
Shanghai 
‘Kedah 78,689  ~° 458,333 ( 5) 1,100 
Tanah Merah 77,620 915,560 (11) 950 


Published and edited by ERIC E, HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review | 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.— Telephone: 32429. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly 


4, Queen’s Road, C, 


wwe 


Price per single copy: $1.60 


‘ 


Cables: Ficom. 
and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press 


Annual subscription rate: $80. Overseas $93 or £6.0.0 - or US$16.- ee 
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NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Established 1863. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 


Capital issued & fully paid up .. Nfl. 33.000,000.- 
Reserve Funds ........ 


Head Office:— Amsterdam. 


— 


— \ 

= 

/ - 


= 
Branches:— 
Netherlands :— Sumatra:— India:— 
The Hague Djambi Bombay 
Palembang 
Java:— Telok Betong 
Djakarta Borneo:— 
Djakarta Gambi — 
akar ambir j i 
J — Soba 
| Baridung Pontianak 
A 
Malang (Sub-Agency) 
Probolinggo Makassar Singapore. 
Semarang Lombok:— Thailand: — 
Soerabaia Ampenan Bangkok 
Representatives in London and New York. 
| Correspondents throughout the world. 
| Banking business of every kind transacted. 3 “ 
Factory ¢ Orrice: SHAUKIWAN . TEL.NO: 
Manager. 2¥3,Des Vorux Rp,C.HK. TEL.No: 21396 


701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 
FINANCE | 


SHIP-PING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION | 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


“HONG KONG LONDON e JAPAN SHANGHAI 
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TRAVEL 


- - 


YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA V. 


Regular erent. Fast Express Service by our well-known — 


BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


BRITISH. EAST AFRICA 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 


To 
West African Destinations 


SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
strongroom compartments available. 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
| ( including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. 


New 5 up ind Clippe ers 
non-stop fo 


TOKYO 


in 6 hours 45 minutes! . 


Departures —Tuesdays, Thursdays, Sundays 


3 FLIGHTS WEEKLY 


For. -your Agent or 
Alexandra House, Phones 36474, 36576 
_. Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694 
” Clipper Information Desk (24 hour service), Phone 37031 


Hong: Kong 


* Trade-Marks, Pan American World Airways, Ine. 


AMERICAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE. 
Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York. U. $.Au, with limited liability 
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DODWELL COMPAN 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery § and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and S pirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24,5T. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 
HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO ~NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON* 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’* 


7 Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. | 
Dodwell & Co., ( Aust. ) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Linc 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

_ Ewo Breweries Limited 
Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Glen Line Limited 
The Royal Mail Lines Limited 
The Prince Line Limited : 
The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
- Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 
The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. ° | 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. — 
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The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India ~ 
with Limited Liability 


Managed by Reserve Liability of Shareholders: ..... HK$ 24,096,000.- 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


BRANCHES | 
General Agents U.S.A. 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., NRA 
Fast Fortnightly Sailings To Agra Gauhati “New Delhi 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 
| PHILADELPHIA Ajmer Gondal Pilani 
Allahbad Gwalior Poona 
| | Howrah Rajkot 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & : 
PANAMA | Amritsar Indore iganj 
_ Asansol Jaipur | Secunderabad 
M/S ANNA MAERSK ...... .... ... City Shillong 
M/S LEXA MAERSK... .... ..... Apr. 17 Simla 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through . Banaras Jodhpur Surat 
Bills of Lading for Central and South | Bhavnag ate STS Uiiai 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. Bomb 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. _ ~ Bulsar Kolhapur Pay Offices: 
| Calcutta Lucknow 
Arrivals from U.S. A. : Coimbatore Madras | 
M/S LEISE MAERSK .... .... .... ... Apr. 14 
M/S JEPPERSEN MAERSK .... Apr. 24 
Delhi Mysore 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India _ _ Deoghar Nagpur 
M/S MATHILDE MAERSK .... ....... Mar, 27 PAKISTAN | MALAYA 
M/S ELLEN MAERSK .... .... .... Apr. 17 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik BURMA 
Papan, via Manila Akyab Mandalay 
M/S HERTA MAERSK .... .... .... Moutmein Rangoon 
M/S Ape... 17 FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 
For Freight & Further Particulars | | The Bank provides complete service for foreign 
| Please apply to: 3 : Banking and Exchange all over the world in ‘ 
a & CO * co-operation with first class Bankers. — 
Agents: 4 Queen’s Road Central D. P. SARIN 
Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. Tel. 36071-2-3. Manager. 


| Authorized Capital: HK$ 96,386,000.- 
_ Subscribed Capital: vesseeee.. HK$ 48,193,000.- 
MAERSK LINE 
Reserve Fund: HK$ 8,132,000.- 
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